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‘*The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 
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The Medical profession know that 
The Doctor's China Tea is so very 
digestible that it can be enjoyed even 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE by craoaiis wr sufferers 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 


PAGES OF This 48-page Souvenir, published by “The Sphere,” is 
PICTURES ready now and deals comprehensively with the most 
opular of the Gilbert and Sullivan Dyaree. EIGHT 
PAGES IN FULL COLOUR SHOWIN SCENERY 
AND COSTUMES WILL BE OF TREMENDOUS 
VALUE TO THE AMATEUR COMPANY. You are 

advised to order your copies immediately. 


Price 3/10 per copy, post free. 

PAGES IN Meee Sal , , 
Orders with remittance should be sent to the Publisher : Sold only in3-Ib. and §-Ib. packets, and 

COLOUR THE SPHERE, 32, ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 il, Canisters: Priced 3/8, 4'4 end 
) per ib. Harden Bros. & Lindsay 


30, Mincing Lane, London, E 
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When you are dining out 


THE ° 
ask for Drambuie. You will 
ARISTOCRAT a 
enjoy its exquisite flavour 
OF LIQUEURS A ard intriguing bouquet. 





THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 
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The 


TAGBEBE BELT 


For wear 
with Battle 


Dress 


Reg. No. 
837344. 





The TAGBEBE belt has been specially 
designed to give warmth where it is 
most needed. It is put on over shirt and 
pants and, therefore, unlike body-belts 
worn next the skin, it can be discarded 
without any risk. 


SPECIFICATION 


Khaki two-ply fingering Botany, spliced 
in small of back for extra warmth. Tension 
ribbed at top, with front tension only at 
bottom. Back extension can be worn 
down or will remain up without rucking 
as desired. 


Post free to any address, 
Home or Overseas. 


THRESHER & GLENNY, Ltd. 

Military 

152-3, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Trade—Wholesale Terms 

ONG heat ci 


Tailors, 





ARE 
JUDGE & JURY 


You are a very important person, The 
manufacturer must speak to you, he 
must lay his case before you. For 
you can’t judge on merit unless you 
You can’t 
choose between two brands of tooth 


know what the merits are. 


paste, two makes of soap, two brews 
of ale, unless you have all the facts 
And _ it’s 
’ 

doesn’t want you to overlook a good 


before you. because he 
thing, that the maker of good com- 
modities keeps you posted with all the 
merits, improvements and innovations 
that make his goods very much worth 


buying. His advertising gives you the cue, 
READ ADVERTISEMENTS 
& PROFIT BY THEM 


Issued by The Advertising Association 
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CHERRY BRANDY 








THE MODERN 
TREATMENT 
FOR COLDS IS 


VAPE X 


In the early stages of a cold, ’flu or 
catarrh, the germs are chiefly congre- 
gated in the nose and throat, readily 
accessible to antiseptic treatment. Vapex, 
being a vapour antiseptic, reaches every 
part of the respiratory system by the 
simple act of breathing, attacking all 
the germ nurseries at once. 








A DROP ON the whole system is stimulated to 
YOUR HANDKERCHIEF increased resistance. 

As a protection against colds and 

Vapex stops colds and ’flu by ‘flu, Vapex is simple and inexpen- 


clearing a way through the mucus- 
laden passages and destroying the 
germs where they lurk and breed in 
the warm recesses of your nose and 
throat. Puta drop of Vapex on your 
handkerchief, wait a few moments 
until the pleasant, powerful vapour 
begins to rise, and then breathe it 
deeply and frequently into the 
nose and throat. 


sive. Office workers, school children, 
cinemagoers—all need a safeguard 
such as this, for cold germs are 
particularly rife in closed rooms, 
offices, etc. 


ALL-DAY PROTECTION 


A single sprinkling of Vapex on the 
handkerchief will last all day, because 
Vapex has the unusual property of 
gaining strength when exposed to 
air. Breathe the antiseptic vapour 
deeply and often for the quickest 
results — it is quite harmless to 
human tissues and contains no 
habit-forming drugs which require 
increased dosage to obtain effect. 


Each breath you take will in this 
way assist nature to throw off in- 
fection. You feel the benefit im 
mediately — respiration becomes 
easier, the bronchial passages are 
cleared, head stuffiness vanishes and 


From your Chemist, 2/- & 3:- 


v201 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. 








THERE’S A WEALTH OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” 


“Inside Knowledge ’’ contains 32 pages (size 204” x 14}") of special 
drawings taken from ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ”’ show- 
ing interior features and complete working details of famous Ships, the 
Aeroplanes of the Great Powers, Television, authoritative details of Home 
Defence Organisation ... and many more. It is beautifully bound in a 
blue ‘‘leather’’ finished cover. You will find much to hold your 
attention in this amazingly interesting and educative book. Price 3/6 
(By Post, Inland 4/3, Foreign and Eire 4/6) 
Obtainable from W. H. Smith & Son's branches, and principal booksellers, or direct from 
THE PUBLISHER, THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
32.34, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIRS 


removed by Home 
Electrolysis 





No need now to pay 
expensive fees for 
Electrolysis, the only permanent treatment. Any 





lady can now use this genuine method of the World- 
famous Beauty Salons, with a Vandré Home 
tlectrolysis Outfit in privacy at home. No 


chemicals, no discomfort; it leaves the skin clear 
and lovely, revealing new beauty of skin and pro- 
file, with hairs and moles gone for ever. It has 
Never failed, and is so simpieachild coulduse “= 
it. Individually guaranteed. Complete, ready 

for use, £5.5.0 or 10/- monthly. Trial free. \V) 
Full particuiars free in plain envelope. tang 


VANDRE, LTD. (Dept. 58v), 613, ARGYLE ST., GLASGOW. 








10 YEARS RELIEVING THE 










50,000 NOW HEAR 


AFTER TESTING FOR ONE 
MONTH 





We invite YOU to make your trial 
of the Vibraphone. Write, ’phoneor 
eall for free booklet describing this 
wonderful non-electrical aid. No 
wires, batteries or any attachments 


EUROPEAN VIBRAPHONE Co. 







TRY IT 
YOURSELF 














(Dept. E), 120, Wigmore Street, for 
London, W.1 (Ground Floor). 
1 (Immediately behind Scliridges) | 1 MONTH 
'Phone: Welbeck 8055 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
FRANCE 
Cap Ferrat—Grand Hotel— Between Nice and 


Beaulieu. 


Re-opening. Full South. Quiet and 
Peaceful e 


Beautiful Park overlooking Sea. 

















YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY’S “CALIBAN’ 
RAM. Worked by falls of water as 
lowas 3feet given by running brooks. 
No running costs or attention 


SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 
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TORQUAY 


Write L. N. Paul for fuller details. 
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TRAINING 
ENGINEERING 


= The Engineer's Guide to Success "’ shows how to qualify 
in Civil, Mechanical, Chemical, Electrical, Automobile, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Aeronautical, Wireless, Television, Sound Recording, etc., 
engineering through the authoritative home-study courses 
1.G.B. Write TO-DAY for FREE copy of this 
great Guide which contains the world’s widest choice of 
covering all Branches and 


of The 


engineering courses—over 200 
Qualifications such as 
A.M Inst.C.£.. A.M.1.Mech.E. 
A.M.LChem.F.. A.M.LELE. 
A.F.R.Ae.S., etc Training 
until Successful Guaranteed 
Special tutorial arrange- 
ments lor overseas students 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 97, TEMPLE 
BAR HOUSE, London, E.C.4 


(Founded 1917 
20.000 Successes 
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A proud Kettle . .. sheer quality. 


Aristocrat of the sideboard and 
table. A kettle that pleases by its 
A 
kettle with balanced pouring and 


refined unique 


appearance. 
exceptional features ... in glisten- 


ing chromium with connector 


and 6 ft. of 3-core flexible... 51/- 
Catalogue No. D5263. 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Sold by all 
Electrical Suppliers. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 





Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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The simple pleasures of a care-free life are unattainable in 
modern times. To-day, in a topsy-turvy world, we need the help 
of all the resources of science to maintain our health and 
our nervous forces. 
meet the increased strain of life in wartime by taking an 





The article below tells you how you can 


8 weeks’ course of * Sanatogen” Nerve-Tonic Food. 


How to win 





*[v’s surprising how 
still regard what are loosely 
‘bad nerves’ as the effect of mental 


many people 
termed 


strain alone’, a modern doctor was 
overheard to remark recently. “‘Actually, 
of course, we know that a person’s phys- 
ical condition is equally responsible.” 

Nowadays doctors realise that unless 
you are physically fit you cannot expect 
to escape the effect of the increased 
nervous stress of modern life—and 
especially of life under war conditions. 

Biochemistry has shown the close 
connection between nerves and blood- 
Stream. It has revealed how the 
blood feeds the nerves with essential 
elements for their continued health and| 
vitality. And it has taught us what 
these elements are. They are organic| 
phosphorus and protein. 

* Sanatogen > Nerve-Tonic Food sup-| 
plies this essential organic phosphorus 
and protein in its most easily assimilable | 
form—a_ form that can be | 
absorbed with benefit by young and 
old, invalids, diabetics and children. 
Just as *Genasprin’” is recognised by 
the medical profession the most 
efficacious of all pain relievers, so is| 
*Sanatogen” acknowledged as_ the 
finest of all Nerve-Tonic Foods. 
inertia 
nerves 





easily | 


as 


Restlessness, insomnia, 
all evidence that the 
receiving these elements in 
or balanced quantities. 
need and the distressing 
disappear. 

If vou feel depressed, or run-down, | 
therefore, start an eight weeks’ course 
of * Sanatogen’ at once. * Sanatogen’ 
is not a stimulant. It is a true tonic 
food. It will not unbounded 
energy overnight, for it is not a catch- 
penny miracle-worker. But 


are 
not 
sufficient | 
Supply the 

symptoms 


are 


restore 


Steadily | 


NASPRIN ok 


‘war of nerves’ 


and surely it will help to rebuild your 
nerves and replenish your blood, give 
you back your old vitality and joy of 
living, and increase your resistance to 
illness and fatigue. 

That is why over 25,000 doctors have 
recommended ‘*Sanatogen’  Nerve- 
Tonic Food in writing. That is why. 
during the last war, a Cabinet Minister 
told the House of Commons that 
*Sanatogen’ “is a national necessity 
for preserving good nerves” 


‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food im- 
proves nerve-nourishment by 63°... 


Experiments carried out by Gumpert and 
an M.D. (English) attached to King’s 
College Hospital, London, have shown 
that in addition to its own wealth of 
phosphorus, *Sanatogen”  Nerve-Tonic 
Food helps you to absorb more phosphorus 
from ordinary diet as well. In only six 
days * Sanatogen’ produced an improve- 
ment of 63°, in the phosphorus actually 
retained 


Increase in phosphorusactually retained 


by the nerve cells. 


63%, 


INCREASE 












BEFORE AFTER 


‘SANATOGEN 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 
5/9 and 10/9 tins 
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CANdid comments 
by Miss CAN 





To tackle nerviness, depres- 
sion, work-worries and war worries— 
start right at the beginning. Get rid of the 
poisons and impurities which lower and 
drag you down. Take Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ 
every morning and keep your blood stream 
fresh, your nervous system steady, your 
head clear. And like Miss Can you’ll 


soon be full of smiles ! 


First thing 
every morning! 


Pour a little Eno’s into your hand, slide 
it into a glass of water—and up it goes ! 
Even as you drink it you fee/ it doing you 
good, cleansing and refreshing your 
whole system. Eno’s is as pure as fresh 
fruit. Price 1/6 and (double quantity) 
2/6. Get a bottle today. 








‘FRUIT SALT’ 


@ The words ‘ Eno’ and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are registered trademarks 
















The drawing on the left ts a 
reproduction of the original ad- 
verttsement for ‘Vivella’ Khaki 
Shirts published during the 
Great War. 
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y xy * The mills that make ‘Viyella 
¢ were established a generation 
ad hefore Waterloo was fought. 
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‘VIYVELLA’?S 
for service \ SS 
ee 


As in the Great War, ‘ Viyella’ Khaki“ 
Shirts are winning new distinction now. * 
‘They withstand the harshest wash and wear % 
-—guaranteed not to shrink or fade. Nor are they 
expensive, for they repay their cost with interest 
in long and faithful service. 


KMAKI SHIRTS 
13]- 


(OR WITH TWO COLLARS 18/6) 
EQUALLY GOOD —'‘VIYELLA’ KHAKI SOCKS 2/6 A PAIR 








OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
by HECTOR POWE 


Officers can entrust the tailoring of their Uniform 
to Hector Powe with complete confidence 
hey are assured of a consistently high standard 
of tafloring and a thorough appreciation ot 
the need for meticulous accuracy in detail 
UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED READY FOR IMMED! 
ATE WEAR, OR TO MEASURE, WITHIN THREE DAYS. 
Representatives sent to you on request 
Prices are essentially reasonable—write for lists 


17.50 M.A. Aed HECTOR POWE 
W.R.N.S. Off - - 
Uniforms, a NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILOR 
ups 165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Regent 4060 for London Branches. 
fiso at: G'asg Kd argh, N a! . i fu Ma r mir »” airy, f 
j fa ir » f : r r 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved im Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1940. 


FIELD-MARSHAL MANNERHEIM, SUPREME HEAD OF THE FPINNISH FORCES (FOREGROUND), 
WITH <L. TO R) GENERALS OHQUIST, OSTERMANN AND OESCH—THE “THREE Os"' OF FINLAND'S HIGH COMMAND. 


During the last war Field-Marshal Mannerheim fought under the Tsar on the (aged forty-six), the chief of staff; and General Ohquist (aged forty - five), 
Eastern front Also on the Eastern front, but under Kaiser Wilhelm II., fought commander of the troops on the Karelian Isthmus and those north of Lake Ladoga. 
2000 Finns—in the 27th Royal Prussian Jager Battalion; and it is odd to reflect | Though, like so many other Finnish leaders, these three generals received their 
that they might well have fired on their future national leader Among these first training under the Germans, they have since studied in other schools of war, 
2000 were the three men who to-day are the Field-Marshal'’s closest collaborators notably in France and Sweden As for Field-Marshal Mannerheim, it is generally 
in a Strategy. which has often been spectacularly successful. Of the ‘ three Os,” known that his military career has been brilliant, but probably few English people 
as they are called, General Ostermann (aged forty-seven) is C.-in-C. of the Army realise that he is a close friend of General Sir Walter Kirke, now C.-in-C. of 
(the Field-Marshal being supreme commander of all the Forces); General Oesch our wn Home Forces (Associated Press.) 
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HE defence of Finland has amazed the world. 
And it may quite conceivably have changed 
its history. For though the end of the story is not 
yet, and though the present generation of Finns 
may go down fighting against their giant adversary, 
and their beautiful land: of lakes and forests be 
overrun by a sullen tyrant, the calm and bold defence 
of this little nation, unaided against apparently 
irresistible aggression, has set something beating in 
the jaded human heart that will not be still. It is not 
the dead weight of masses that in the last resort governs 
and illuminates the world, but the flash and recoil of 
the divine spirit in man. And at the moment that 
flash, little seen on earth in recent years, is playing 
like the northern lights across the Finnish snows. 
The power and the glory does not belong, as we had 
thought, to the international money-lenders, the 
buttoned totalitarian dictators and the intellectual 
pundits of our noisy stock-jobbing age. It belongs 
where it has always 
belonged —to the 
men of faith and 
the heroes. 


One thing, too, 
is certain that 
Finland has proved 
her right to nation- 
hood in the eyes 
of the whole 
world. In her own 
it never needed 
any proving. But 
to many of the 
peoples of the 
rich West who 
seldom read the 
history of other 
nations, Christian 
Finland seemed a 
mere geographical 
expression, a_ for- 
mer part of Russia 
and possibly an 
appendage of Ger- 
many, No one can 
make any mistake 
about it now. 
Finland is as much 
a nation as Eliza- 
beth’s England was 
when she defeated 
the Armada. _ In- 
deed, in size and 
population the 
latter was very 
little larger. And 
the day when the 
ski cavalry of the 
little Baltic re- 
public humbled the 
first onslaught of 
giant Russia was 


THE PREMIER OPENS THE 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN, SPEAKING AT 


no less astonish- 
ing to those who 
put their faith 
not in God, but in 
big battalions, than 
the day when Drake's fireships scattered Philip's 
invincible galleons off Gravelines 


and Sir John Simon; and (back) 


Until now, humanitarian sympathisers with small 
nations in their fight against aggressors have not 
been very fortunate in their campaign by proxy. 
Abyssinia was a great favourite at the start, and 
in League circles there was confident talk of a second 
Adowa. But, for all the natural sympathy for the 
gallant and enlightened Abyssinian Emperor, the 
Abyssinian defence of their magnificent terrain was 
both brainless and half-hearted For the Abyssinians 
themselves were hopelessly divided: many of the 
Chiefs were treacherous and the subject tribes were 
Amharic 
This, as much as Italian superiority in weapons and 


longing for liberation from the warriors 
the unintentioned spur of Sanctions, was the real 
cause of the swift) Abyssinian collapse Nor was 


the Abyssinian mode of government very inspiring 


MINISTERIAL 


‘as well as that of the tyrants who stand over them.” 
characteristic attitude, includes (front iow, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to the champions of liberty and democracy. The 
only slave-owning member of the League of Nations 
was scarcely a second Belgium. It was merely an 
agglomeration of African tribes subjected in two 
blood-stained generations by a ruling race of warriors 
whose record of conquest and atrocity would make 
even a Nazi Gauleiter in the full flow of his civilising 
mission appear a clumsy and kindly humanitarian. 
No European book about Abyssinia published before 
1935 leaves one in much doubt about these un- 
palatable facts. 


Nor were Austria or Spain much more promising 
fields for those in search of a second Greece or United 
Provinces. However much they may since have 
had cause to regret their choice, the Austrians can 
scarcely be said to have made much of a fight for 
their liberty when the aggressor swallowed them up 
two years ago. On the contrary, a great many of 





Looking back, we can now see clearly that, what- 
ever the Spanish Civil War was or was not, it was 
certainly not a solid national struggle against 
unprovoked aggression. 


There remain Czechoslovakia and Poland. Yet 
even here, for all the just and natural strength of 
our sympathies, the record of a flawless patriotism 
fighting in defence of unsullied liberties against over- 
whelming odds was not so clear as in the case of Finland. 
For Bénes’ Czechoslovakia—naturally enough, by every 
law of sober prudence—was only prepared to fight 
for its liberties if France fought by her side. Nor 
was Czechoslovakia exactly a homogeneous State: 
it was not only the Sudeten Germans who were 
unwilling to be governed by Czechs, but the Slovaks, 
the Hungarians, the Poles and the Ruthenians. The 
Czechs were a nation, malgré Dr. Goebbels, of long 
and honourable history, with every right to the 
nationhood now 
brutally stolen from 
them. But Czecho- 
slovakia as_ such 
had a history of 
only twenty years, 
and the union of 
its component 
races, however de- 
sirable, was no more 
established than 
that of Holland 
and Belgium had 
been a_ hundred 
years before, or, in 
more recent times, 
of Norway and 


Sweden. After all, 
what makes a 


nation is the inex- 
tinguishable desire 
of its people for 
unity. As _ for 
Poland, no man 
can gainsay its 
right to nationhood 
and the heroism of 
its people. Even 
Herr Hitler, before 
he went mad, 
admitted as much. 
But that Poland 
had a clear record 
on the score either 
of tolerance’ to 
its minorities or of 
aggression towards 
its neighbours is 
rather more than 
anyone can claim 


for that much 

tried, gallant anc 

PLATFORM CAMPAIGN OF PUBLIC ENLIGHTENMENT THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 8 

MANSION HOUSE ON JANUARY 9, DELIVERED AN ADDRESS THAT “ FAIRLY CRACKLED” WITH now martyrec 
BRITAIN'S DETERMINATION TO ACHIEVE VICTORY. nation. 


In a vigorous speech, reviewing Britain's war effort and preparing the nation for sterner ordeals, Mr. Chamberlain declared at 

on January 9 that the Allies sought no vindictive ends in the war, the responsibility for the prolongation of which was, he said, the German people's 
: Our picture, which reveals the Prime Minister in a forceful and 
1. to r.) the Lord Mayor, Sir William Coxen (next to Mr. Chamberlain), Mrs. Chamberlain, Lord Bicester, right to 
Robert Kindersley, Cardinal Hinsley, and the High Commissioners for South Africa, Canada, and Australia 


The speech was broadcast 


respectively. (Sport and General.) 


them went hysterical with delight at the sight of 
Prussian-grey uniforms, tanks and the gaitered 
Fuhrer standing up in his car. Had they so much 
as fired a shot, it is almost certain that France and 
Britain would have marched to their assistance in 
accordance with their earlier declarations. As_ for 
Spain and the long-drawn-out Spanish War, no one 
could deny the Spaniards’ readiness to die in the last 
ditch: the difficulty was to say which ditch There 
were some ardent friends of liberty in this country 
who were so simple or romantic as to see the Spanish 
Civil War as the unaided resistance of a united 
people against the inexcusable and unprovoked assault 
of foreign invaders But those who took this line 

and they admittedly had a magnificent Press—could 
only do so by dint of ignoring all the evidence on the 
one side and wildly exaggerating all that on the 
other. Even in the densest mists of topical con 
troversy, few sensible men were able to believe them 


the Mansion House 
But Finland’s 


stand 
for all time 
as an example, 


par excellence, of a small nation defending the 
right to its liberty and nationhood against utterly 
unprovoked aggression is as flawless as the snows 
that cover her winter landscape. Like Poland, she 
had suffered enslavement for a hundred years ; like 
Poland, she had regained her ancient nationhood as 
the result of the Great War. In her twenty years 
of new life she had oppressed no minorities, removed 
no neighbour’s landmark and threatened no war 
Faced by the demands of a harshand giant neighbour, 
she had shown her readiness to concede everything 
that could reasonably be asked, and more. But one 
thing she would not concede—her independence 
Knowing that none would aid her, she preferred to 
die in the last snow-filled ditch rather thau yield up 
her nationhood. Nor, so far, for all the odds against 
her, has she died. So long as she lives, liberty lives with 
her. And if she dies, so long as there is any spark 


of liberty left in the world, she dies to rise again 
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A MAGINOT ASCENSEUR; AND A MONSTER GUN ABOVE THE TREE-TOPS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU.~ = 
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RISING ABOVE THE TREE-TOPS TO FIRE—REMINISCENT OF A JULES VERNE OR WELLS FANTASY: A MONSTER GUN OF THE MAGINOT LINE, DWARFING ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
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Fan Retow ree SvRFAce (YAGINOT TROOPS WAITING FoR, THE LIFT To DESCEND 
Yety REminssENT of CUR OWN ‘UNDERGROUND '. 















THE ASCENSEUR-NOT IN THE METRO, BUT INSIDE A FORTRESS OF THE MAGINOT LINE GARRISON TROOP: ABOUT TO DESCEND TO THE CONNECTING UNDERGROUND 


GALLERIES 
Complementary to the lower sketch is the double-page drawing of the exterior of at every turning in the underground galleries, great steel doors which would shut 
a Maginot fortress given on pages 70 and 71 The strength of these forts is ff the various blocks, air-filtering to counter gas-attacks, are unbelievably strong 
enormous Even if the enemy succeeded in breaking through at a particular The Maginot Garrison infantry are shown above wearing brown bérets: the 
point, and isolating, above ground, some of the gun-emplacements, these could Maginot artillery black bérets Most f the guns are in disappearing turrets, 
z n firing for months at his lines of communication The nly way through and when at rest are invisible In the monster gun in the jrawing, towering 


would be t lestroy the Line: and its interior defences, with machine-gun nests above the tree-tops, the fantasies of the past be e an all too sober fact 
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A MODERN BORDER FORTRESS — COMPLETE WITH | D 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST IN FRA 
' 








CAPTAIN DE GRINEAU’S ARE THE FIRST AUTHENTIC DRAWINGS MADE IN THE MAGINOT LINE TO BE PUBLISHED. TI 
AND MACHINE-GUN EMPLACEMENTS, SUCH FORTS, CLEVERLY SITEL IN THE HILLY COUNTRY NEAR THE GERMAN FE 
Of the sketches of the famous French line of defence in this issue Captain are lifts which go own to the long underground ‘tubes* which run for 
de Grineau, our special war artist in France, writes: ‘‘ As far as I can tell, miles, connecting the positions On the preceding page is seen a group of 
these impressions of the Maginot positions are the only authentic drawings Soldiers inside the structure at the lift door, pressing the button for the 
that have ever been made Apart from the guns seen in the drawing, lift—for all the world like a scene in an underground railway station! On 
the fortress, which is surrounded by concealed anti-tank traps and machine the right of the above drawing can be seen the tiny door through which 


gun emplacements, is also fitted with guns in disappearing cupolas Inside troops can emerge one at a time then rossing Over a narrow gangway 
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H DRAWBRIDGE!: A STRONGHOLD IN THE MAGINOT LINE. 


T IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


THIS ONE SHOWS ONE OF THE ENORMOUSLY STRONG FORTS, SURROUNDED BY CONCEALED ANTI-TANK TRAPS 
FRONTIER, DELIVER A WITHERING CROSSFIRE, WHICH WOULD MAKE AN ENEMY ADVANCE PANTASTICALLY COSTLY. 


recalling the drawbridges of medieval fortresses; and it would seem, indeed, enfilading fire from their gun-turrets and casemates would annihilate any 
more than probable that this bridge traverses some form ‘of defensive ‘‘ moat." force trying to cross in front of them It is, as an article in The Times 
The Maginot Line can be said to extend along France's eastern frontiers pointed out recently, this system of cross-fire from guns of different calibre, 
from the Channel to the Mediterranean, but its greatest strength lies, of mostly mounted in huge disappearing turrets, and with a circular field of 
course, in the hilly country contiguous to Germany The ‘‘ Line’ consists action, which gives the Maginot Line its tremendous strength. If a sector is 
of a series of forts of varying sizes built in the hillsides, so that the overrun the forts can continue firing into the enemy's rear and communications 
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AIRCRAFTMEN—AND “BARGEES”: 
FLOATING BALLOON BARRAGES TO STOP AERIAL MINELAYING. 
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WITH THE FLOATING BALLOQN BARRAGE UNITS’ ESTABLISHED IN THE THAMFS 
ESTUARY TO COMBAT AERIAL MINELAYERS: A SPEED-BOAT GOING OUT IN HEAVY 


WEATHER TO THE BARGES ON WHICH THE BALLOONS ARE ANCHORED. (L.N.A.) 











SE sss 


OTHER BRITISH WATERS 2 





HOW THE BALLOON BARRAGE, WHICH GUARDS THE THAMES AND 


























; 3 FROM AERIAL MINELAYERS, IS MAINTAINED: THE ASCENT OF A BALLOON ANCHORED TO 
ei A BARGE WATCHED BY R.A.F, OFFICERS FROM A PATROL BOAT. (Planet.) 
Faraone PG PAE TE POC LES TAA tA pn re ee en aaa ae a oe eee Seed SNE Se OE AES Ee SO eee 
AIRCRAFTMEN—AND “ BARGEES TOO: R.A.F. PERSONNEL ATTACHED TO THE FLOATING & 
BALLOON BARRAGE IN THE THAMES ESTUARY PHOTOGRAPHED IN THEIR FLOATING {4 
HEADQUARTERS. (L.N.A.) } 
= ” sinistral a 
Eee -—— 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE THAMES ESTUARY FROM THE HOLD OF A BALLOON BARGF, v 
SHOWING THE BALLOON SWAYING HIGH IN THE AIR AT THE END OF ITS SLENDER 7 
CABLE; AND THE GUIDE PULLEY. (A4.P.) i 
BALLOON SECTIONS WHOSE DUTIES COLD WINDS AND ROUGH WATER MAKE EXTREMELY - ee a 
ARDUOUS AIRCRAFTMEN OF THE BALLOON BARRAGE AT SEA BEING INSPECTED IN ; 

THEIR OILSKINS AND LIFEBELTS BY AIR VICE-MARSHAL ©. T. BOYD. (L.N.A.) erratic and dangerous to enemy pilots; and the dropping of parachute-mines from a 
safe height would merely tend to increase the layer's margin of error The balloon 
crews, which are all composed of Royal Air Force personnel, usually spend forty-eight 

The use of barrage balloons carried on barges is an ingenious answer to Hitler's hours on duty and forty-eight hours off, but as conditions sometimes prevent reliefs 
secret weapon." It hampers German aeroplanes bent on sowing magnetic mines from taking over at the end of that period, each vessel is soquired age self 
and is proving very effective Minelaying by aeroplane has mostly been done by | supporting for six days As can be imagined, the esld eiada and roast ae 
low-flying machines, and consequently the value of the floating barrages, which can prevailing at this time of the year make the duties of these new balloon sections 


they are required, is very considerable in the estuaries The extremely arduous Each barge of the fleet '’ has a balloor platform, winch, stack 
pilots to refrain from coming below its level of hydrogen tubes, and a balloon crew of four, in addition to the crews of the wena 
| Recent accounts speak of a wide extension of these floating balloon barrages; but 
taken in the Thames estuary 


be moved to wherever 


barrage is a powerful inducement to air 


For one thing, the barrage is difficult to see at night, even when the balloons are 
not hidden in cloud The sowing of mines from the air is therefore rendered both i ur photographs were all 
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WATCH OVER WREN’S MASTERPIECE. 


ARCHITECTS 
combat fire in the building which 


BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE ; 
Their job is to 


be caused by bombs 1 spent the nig 


“ARP. VIGIL AT ST. PAUL'S,” 
Sir Muirhead Bone, now appointed official artist to the Admiralty, with the 
rin on the st -? Ir ight 


yr in the Royal Marines, 
Muirhead 


{ Wren's masterpiece 
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THE VARIED USES OF FISH-OILS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘“ The Courtship of Animals,” “‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’”’ etc. 


"a I have recently written on this page about 
the food rationing which the present troublous 
times have forced us to adopt, seems to have found 
many interested readers, for some of them have sent 
me letters asking whether anything more on that 
theme is to be said. There 
is; though at first sight 
it may seem to be of less 
importance than the pro- 
duction of food-stuffs,such 
as sugar, meat or butter. 
In my last contribution 

to this theme I discussed 
animal fats. This also con- 
cerns animal fats, though 
the ‘ fats’’ here take the 
form of “ oils’’ of fishes— 
which are also animals, 
though in popular speech 


, . ; THE SHORT-SNOUTED 
this fact is not realised. 


SEAS OF RUSSIA AND 


importance to our well- 
being. The most important 
of these, perhaps, is cod-liver oil. Ugh !—a medicine ! 
Yes, but one of the highest value in restoring sick 
bodies to health in use in our hospitals and homes. And 


RICH IN 





A CORNISH 
FOR THE 


FISH YIELDING, AS A 
MANUFACTURE OF SOFT 


BY-PRODUCT IN 
SOAP AND 


PILCHARDUS) ALSO HAUNTING THE 
KNOWN AS THE 


the recognition of this fact is world wide. It would 
be a calamity for these ailing ones if this supply was 
cut off, as well it may be, as a result of the activities 
of mines and U-boats. 

It is obtained from the liver of the cod, and isthe 
most important of all the “ liver-oils.”’ Its restorative 
powers are due to the presence of one of those mysteri- 
ous bodies known as “ vitamins,’’ a name given to 
certain chemical bodies which, though present in 
minute quantities only in our food, seem to be essential 
to our health and well-being, a fact of immense 
importance in times like the present. Their absence 
gives rise to as scurvy and rickets. 
The presence of this particular vitamin in the liver 
of the cod has to be accounted for in a roundabout 
way. It has been traced from the liver of the cod 
to the food-canal of a little fish known as the capelin 
(Mailotus), which forms a very large portion of the 
food of the cod, and the swarms of which bring the 
cod together in shoals on the Newfoundland 
banks. From the capelin it has been traced to the 
minute animals on which the little fish 
these tiny animals get it from the microscopic plants on 
which they feed. It is, in short, in these little plants 
the diatoms —that the vitamins are made! The 
Norwegian cod-fisheries are centuries old In our 


diseases, such 


vast 


feeds, and 


hospitals at home and at the front, cod-liver oil is an 
essential requisite. The inferior qualities of the oil are 
Other liver- 
ous are obtained from the sharks, dogfish and skate, as 
well as from ling, haddock and whiting, and tunny 
Cod-liver oil in- its 
crude state is used in the 
tanning industry, being 
particularly valuable inthe 
manufacture of chamois 
leather, for tempering steel 
and hence, just now, very 
much in demand—and in 
the preparation of lower- 
grade soaps. Norway alone 
produces nearly one and 
a half million gallons of 
annually ; 
half a mil- 
while great 


used for soap-making and leather-dressing 


cod-liver oil 
Iceland about 


A YOUNG “ NURSE-HOUND 


hon gallons 

quantities are 
by Canada, Newfoundland, 
the United States, Japan, 


produced . : 
The liver of skate, shark, and 
as “ flake 


STURGEON 
= : WEST ASIA; 
They are, indeed, of vital “ CAVIARE,”” WHILE THE AIR-BLADDER IS DRIED AND DRESSED TO FURNISH 


OIL, NOWHERE SEEMS TO BE USED COMMERCIALLY FOR OIL PRODUCTION. 


** CURING,” A 
LEATHER-DRESSING, 
UNTIL THE WAR, EXPORTED TO ITALY FROM THE CORNISH FISHERIES : THE 
FRENCH COASTS, WHERE, 

* SARDINE.” 


IN THE IMMATURE STAGE, IT IS 


as well as Great Britain. It seems incredible that 
there can be enough cod in the sea to withstand the 
never-ending raids on their numbers. And the 
wonder of this is increased when we recall the breeding 
of this fish. For the eggs are shed in the water, 





(ACIPENSER 
WHOSE 


GULDENSTADTI1), FOUND IN THE 


UNSHED SPAWN 


and fertilised by the sperms of the male, released at 
the same time as the ova. They float at the surface, 
at the mercy of surface-currents, and large masses, 
representing millions 
of eggs, are drifted 
ashore by winds and 
destroyed. All sorts 
of other fishes feed 
on these eggs and the 
young fry. Yet mil- 
lions remain to breed. 
A 21-lb. cod will lay 
6,652,000 eggs, and 
it has been estimated 
that one only in 
every million shed at 
spawning time ever 
becomes an adult fish! 
What are known as 
‘‘ fish-oils’’ are ex- 
tracted from_ the 
bodies of a number 
of very different species, and not from the livers. 
Menhaden oil, from Alosa menhaden, a near relation 
of the shad, is furnished by the fisheries off the 
coast of New Jersey. 
And from this source, 
about half a million 
tons per annum are 
obtained. The oil, 
about 15 per cent. 
of the weight of the 


VALUABLE OIL USED 
TONS OF WHICH WERE, 
PILCHARD (CLUPEA 


fish, is secured by 
boiling. The waste, 
after the oil is 


skimmed off, is held 
in high esteem as 
manure. The oil is 
used for  currying 
leather, and in lino- 
leum- and 
making, as well as 
for tempering steel. 


Soa p- 


A MOST IMPORTANT FOOD-FISH, 


DANUBE AND THE RIVERS AND 
IS PREPARED AND SOLD IN IMMENSE QUANTITIES AS 
** ISINGLASS ’’—YET WHOSE FLESH, THOUGH 


THE VALUE OF WHICH, LANDED AT 


American species is that the latter die immediately 
after spawning. But, though it spawns but once, the 
numbers of each species are steadily maintained. 

What is known commercially as “ sardine-oil’’ is 
really obtained from the pilchard (Clupea pilchardus), 
a herring-like fish running 
from 9 to 11 in. in length, 
and forming a_ regular 
fishery off the Cornish 
coast. The immature fish 
are the luscious sardines of 
our breakfast-tables, pre- 
served in oil and sold in 
tins. Though these young 
fish are to be taken in our 
waters, only the French 
make a “‘ fishery’’ of them, 
using smail-meshed nets. 
The adult pilchard also 
haunts the French coast, 
and provides a ‘“‘ winter 
fishery.”” They are distin- 
guished as sardines de 
dévive, or “‘ drift-sardines’’—the French never using 
the term “ pilchard ’’—caught with nets by drifting, 
without baits; while the small fish of the summer 
fishery are known by them as sardines de rogue, 
because salted cod’s-roe, called rogue, is scattered in 
the water as a bait to attract the fish before the nets 
are shot. But olive-oil, not the natural ‘“‘ sardine-oil,”’ 
is used for the tinned fish. The “ sardine-oil’’ of 
commerce is extracted from the severed heads of the 
fish that are tinned, and also from their bodies, 
in the Cornish fisheries. This oil plays an important 
part in the manufacture of ‘‘ soft '’ soaps and leather. 

The Japanese sardine-oil, or ‘‘ Japan fish-oil,”’ 
is furnished by the Japanese sardine (Clupanodon 
melanosticta) and the Japanese herring (Clupea pallast), 
but it varies in quality. When labour is cheap, the 
fish are cut up and boiled in containers, and the oil 
skimmed off is of the best quality. But when labour 
is scarce, the fish are left to rot, and an inferior oil 
is obtained by forcing the rotting mass through presses. 
In Japan, the oil is used for currying leather and as 
a basis for paints, while it is exported to Europe for 
the manufacture of soft soap. 

Two other products obtained from fishes may 
well be mentioned here. The first, and by no means 





BRITISH PORTS ANNUALLY, 


The salmon, TOTALS OVER A MILLION POUNDS: THE COD (GADUS MORRHUA), WHICH GROWS TO 4 FT. 
whether the English AND MAY WEIGH 100 LB., AND WHICH, APART FROM ITS VALUE AS A FOOD FISH, YIELDS 
Salmo salar or that THE OIL EXTRACTED FROM THE LIVER FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 
used in the canning A 21-lb. cod will lay 6,652,000 eggs, and it has been estimated that one only in every million shed at 


industry of British yr 
Columbia, is rich in 
ou, yielding about 
20 per cent. of the total weight of the fish, and is used 
for soap-making and_leather-dressing. One great 
difference between our English salmon and the various 





in fried-fish shops, while about 50,000 cwts. of dog-fish are landed in England every year for food 
Copyright photograph by Douglas P. Wilson 


spawning-time ever becomes an adult fish! 
“ vitamins,” a name given to certain chemical bodies present in minute quantities only in our food 


Marine Biologwal Laboratory, Pivmouth 


The restorative powers of cod-liver oil are due to the presence 


Photograph by J. A. Crabbe 


the least important, is isinglass, which is a commercial 
form of gelatine. It is made from the air-bladder 


of that remarkable fish, the sturgeon, generally 
Acipenser ruthenum. After 
removal from the fish, 


it is cleaned and dried and 
sent tothe factory, where 
the mucus and the outer 
black layer are removed 


Next the inner surface 
is cleaned. Finally, it is 
placed between rollers, 
cut into strips, and 
dried. One of its most 
important uses is for 
clarifying wines and 
beers. It is also used in 
(SCYLLIUM CATULUS), THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF WHOSE FLESH HAS BEEN SHOWN TO EXCEED the kitchen for stiffen- 
THAT OF MANY OF OUR “ PRIME-FISHES,”” INCLUDING THE SOLE ing jellies. Mixed with 
Jog-fish yie. a valuable oil, and of late years very large quantities of dog-fishes have been sold 


gum, it is used for sizing 
silk goods. 
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THE LATEST ARTILLERY DEVELOPMENT: A_ BRITISH GUN-HOWITZER. 


Drawn rv C. E. Turner. Frow a SKETCH MADF AT THE FRONT 

















THE BOMBARDIER GUN-LAYER (LEFT OF THE BARREL) HAS JUST FIRED THIS GUN-HOWITZER, WHICH IS AT FULL RECOIL. 
BEHIND HIM KNEEL THE LOADING AND FUSE-SETTING NUMBERS, WITH THE SERGEANT (NO. 1) AT THE TRAIL. 


This drawing shows a gun-howitzer—a weapon unknown in the World War, much less; though it has a more restricted range. The high howitzer trajectory 
but of increasing importance in recent years—in the development of which has the further advantage that the shot, plunging down from a height, is more 
British artillerymen have played a leading part. The characteristics of a gun, effective against men sheltering behind earthworks than the fire of high-velocity 
as is generally known, are that it has a long barrel, and fires its shell at a high guns skimming" the parapets In the last war the tendency was constantly 
velocity ; while a howitzer is short-barrelled and fires at a relatively low velocity to increase the proportion of howitzers, and never to use a gun for any work 
The howitzer tosses its projectile high up into the air; the gun fires at a much that a howitzer could do. The ordinary field-gun, however, remained essentially 
flatter trajectory As schoolboys know much less energy is expended in a high-velocity weapon, unable to take advantage of closer proximity to targets 

lobbing a ball on to a mark a moderate distance away than in throwing by using a high trajectory, since it was not constructed for high-angle fire 
a ball directly at it; and in the same way, less energy is expended in firing The gun- howitzer can do this. With the gun-howitzer variable charges are 
a howitzer shell than a high-velocity shell of the same calibre This means used. The gun can be fired with a full charge, at a low angle, as a high-velocity 
that the howitzer is a much more economical weapon and that the barrel wears gur r with a reduced charge, at a high angle, as a howitzer with a shorter range 
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THE VICTORS OF THE RIVER PLATE: 


“AJAX” AND “ACHILLES” CHEERED IN MONTEVIDEO 


AND BUENOS AIRES. 
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SPEE 
VISITED 
(A.P.) 


GRAF 
SHE 
3-5. 
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Nagnanan 0h 


INTERNED BY THE URUGUAYANS FOR ASSISTING THE ‘* ADMIRAL 
THE ‘* TACOMA,” PAST WHICH’ THE “AJAX ’’ STEAMED WHEN 
MONTEVIDEO FOR REFUELLING AND REVICTUALLING BETWEEN JANUARY 
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** ACHILLES STEAMING 
HER FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR 


RECEIVING A VICTOR'S WELCOME FROM THE CROWD : THE 
SLOWLY INTO BUENOS AIRES ON JANUARY 3 FOR 
COURTESY visit. (Wide World.) 


Sent ects 


MANVN NAC dNn Ne tnnenens 














- SHOWING FOUR OF HER EIGHT 6-INCH GUNS: THE “ AJAX,” BERTHED IN MONTE 
H VIDEO, NOW LOOKING LITTLE THE WORSE AFTER THE BATTLE. THE SPLINTER- 
f MATS ON HER UPPER PLATFORMS GIVE PROTECTION FROM BURSTING SHELLS (A.P.) 











ENJOYING THEIR FIRST SHORE LEAVE SINCE THE DEFEAT OF THI 

; ADMIRAL GRAF SPREE": MEN OF THE AJAX" ON HORSEBACK OUTSIDE 
i MONTEVIDEO (A.P.) 
In Montevideo, on the morning of January J, the Ajax,”’ flying the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, steamed slowly past the wreck of the ‘ Admiral 
Graf Spee," lying in the entrance to the channel, and passed the interned 

Tacoma, to receive a victor’s greeting from a _ huge heering crowd In 
Buenos Aires, shortly after midday, the Achilles arrived at the new port 
al to be cheered by a large crowd. During the forty-eight hours the two ships 
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IN MONTEVIDEO SHAKING HANDS 
OF THE VICTORIOUS SQUADRON : 
AND SIR HENRY HARWOOD, (A.P.) 
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BRITISH 
THE 


MINISTER 
LEADER 


THE 
WITH 
MR. MILLINGTON-DRAKE 
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\ TYPICAL SCENE DURING MONTEVIDEO’S WELCOME TO THE AJAX": AN ENORMOUS 

CROWD WATCH REAR-ADMIRAL SIR. HENRY HARWOOD (THIRD FROM LEFT) WITH ¢ 
MR. MILLINGTON-DRAKE (LEFT) AND URUGUAYAN ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS (A.P 
spent in the respective harbours, local inhabitants as well as the British colonies 
made much of the crews, and a long programme of festivities was arranged 
New Zealand residents in Buenos Aires warmly féted the 380 New Zealanders 
aboard the Achilles,"" which, commanded by Captain W. E. Parry, flew the 
New Zealand flag, as well as the British Ensign. The two ships showed little 
signs of damage, most of it, said Sir Henry Harwood, being repaired at sea 
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ANOTHER UNRESTRICTED MINE-WARFARE VICTIM: THE “DUNBAR CASTLE.” 

















Sans rl 


SUNK ON JANUARY 9 AFTER BEING MINED OFF THE SOUTH-EAST COAST TWO VIEWS OF THE 10,000-TON UNION CASTLE STEAMSHIP 
‘DUNBAR CASTLE,’’ LYING BROKEN AND PARTLY SUBMERGED SHE WAS NOT UNDER CONVOY WHEN THE DISASTER OCCURRED 


That the sinking of the ‘‘ Dunbar Castle’ was not attended by a severe loss of bridgework, as these pt 


tographs show. Several members of the crew of | re 
mbatant lives was not due to any regard for humanity on the part of the reported missing. In a statement describing the ship's last moments the Chief Officer 
wardly enemy who laid the mine that sank her, but to the l-headedness and Mr. H. H. Robinson, wh jeclared that there was no par said she started t 
efficiency of her crew, who got the boats away just before she spl 1 tw )nly heel over at once, and reached an alarming angle in five ite We all g 
e of the 43 passengers was lost; but the Master aptain H. A. Causton, was work on the boats, and got everyone away, including tw jead b apta 
“ the F a ater died from his injuries : terrific was the and the engine-room storekeeper The ‘** Dunbar astle wa utward t | 
a . a a Wa e a “ aga e r - ape a not a Zz v h 





HEN one comes to look 
back, it appears that those 

of us—and we were nearly all 
in the same boat—who expected 
mass bombing attacks upon this 
country at the outbreak of the 
war were lacking in judgment. 
I hasten to add that we were ob- 
viously right to prepare ourselves 
for it. There were, however, two strong reasons why 
such attacks should not have appeared probable. The 
first was that Germany was already committed to an 
attack upon Poland, which would obviously engage the 
bulk of her forces, her air as well as her ground army. 
The second was in the nature of a deduction from 
the first. While Germany was carrying out her 
campaign in Poland, she could certainly not launch 
a ground attack in the West. Even supposing, there- 
fore, that she could have spared enough squadrons 
of aircraft for a heavy bombing offensive over here, 
it would have been an isolated operation 
in the West. Now, if there is one principle 
which appears well established in modern 
warfare, it is that all arms should be 
co-ordinated in a major offensive. Per- 
haps that of the air should be employed 
first; perhaps it should be held back for 
a brief period: that may be a matter 
of opinion. But an air offensive by 
itself, terrible though its effects might 
be, could break the will of the nation 
against whom it was undertaken only 
if morale were at a very low level or the 
defences were utterly inadequate. Unless, 
therefore, the Germans made a serious 
miscalculation, a big air offensive against 
Great Britain or France in_ early 
September was unlikely. It follows, 
however, that such a venture is more 
probable now than it was then. Those 
who imagine that the course of the war 
has proved to the Germans the im- 
practicability of bombing London, for 
example, are in error. There exist, 
indeed, certain reasons why they should 
not do so, such as heavy cost, fear of 
reprisals and effect upon American 
opinion ; but there is no evidence that 
they are unable to. We must never 


“ FOOD 


THE WAR 
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WITH 
THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Meanwhile the German air force has limited its 
attacks to ships, from battleships to helpless fishing 
trawlers, and to minelaying, which is another form 
of attack upon shipping. Our operations have 


similarly been directed either against German ship- 
ping, which is virtually only to be found in harbour, 
or German flying-boats lying at their moorings. We 
have dropped no bombs on land, in pursuit of a 
definite policy of not inviting indiscriminate bombing, 
and the Germans have copied our example—for 
one can hardly count the bombs on the Shetlands. 
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there is. On the other hand, 
there is nothing outstanding in 
excellence about any German 
type. Machine for machine, rdéle 
for réle, Ours are faster, better 
climbers and better armed. 

The results of engagements in 
the air confirm this impression. 
So far as I know, we have not yet 
lost a fighter in the defence of our shores, and when- 
ever our fighters have been able to make contact 
with the German bombers the latter have suffered 
severely. Some of them have been completely riddled 
and smashed by the devastating fire of our aeroplanes 
equipped with eight machine-guns. On the other 
hand, our bombers have stood up extremely well to 
the heavy demands made upon them, whether in 
bombing attacks upon German ships and seaplanes, 
which are the legitimate business of bombers, or in the 
security patrols designed to prevent enemy seaplanes 
taking the air; which are not. It is 
true that our bombers have suffered loss 
in this latter type of operation ; and 
it must not be forgotten that if a 
British bomber on one side and a German 
fighter on the other were to be shot 
down simultaneously we should not be 
the victors, because we should lose the 
aircraft, which would take the longer to 
replace, and five trained men against 
one or two. Some critics, indeed, con- 
sider that too much is being asked of 
our bombers in these ventures. The 
fact remains that they have more than 
once driven off, with heavy loss, strong 
attacks by German fighters. It would 
appear that the four machine-guns with 
which some of the German fighters are 
armed are inadequate. Again, the power 
of mancuvre of the enemy Mas been 
slightly inferior, and even a_ slight 
inferiority in this respect may lead to 
disaster in aerial fighting. It was 
manceuvre which gained the French 
their brilliant victory in early November 
last, when, in a series of fights, nine 
French machines shot down nine out of 
the twenty-seven Messerschmitt fighters 


with which they were engaged. The 
French American-built Curtiss machines 
were actually inferior in speed to those 


FOR THE EIGHT MACHINE-GUNS IN THE WINGS OF A 362-M.P.H. ‘‘ SPITFIRE ”’ 
LOADING UP THE LONG BELT OF AMMUNITION, THESE EIGHT GUNS GIVING 
THE “ SPITFIRE’’ ITS CONCENTRATED VOLUME OF FIRE. (Planet.) 


leave out of account the possibility of 


FIGHTER : 
air attacks upon this country, perhaps 


including London, in con- 
junction with a ground offen- 
sive on the Continent. For 
this reason, the return to 
London and other big cities 
of children who had 
evacuated is 
regretted. 

So far, the theories of mass 
bombing associated with the 
name of Douhet have not yet 
been put into force against us, 
as was so confidently expected. 
It is, moreover, somewhat 
curious to note that they 
never have been. In Spain 
the number of aircraft on both 
sides was limited, and General 
Franco, who had supremacy 
in the air, obviously did not 
desire to destroy the Republican 
cities over which he meant to 
extend his rule. In China 
enormous = destruction was 
created and the death-roll was 
very high, but this was due 
not to the number of Japanese 
aircraft employed so much as 
to the flimsiness of most of 
the Chinese buildings and the 
density of their population. 
In Finland the greatest number 
of Russian aircraft counted in 
the air on any one day was 
three hundred, and they were 
engaged in attacks upon many 
widely separated 
As I write, it is 
that the 
resulting 


been 
much to be 


objectives. 

reported 
deaths in Finland 
from air attacks 
number only 275. In Poland 
the nearest 
mass 


approach to 
bombing was 


witnessed, 
civilians must have been killed ; 


and thousands of 


wale al-s 
So 
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CARTRIDGE-CASES DROPPING LIKE CUT GRASS FROM A LAWN-MOWER: THE “ SPITFIRE'S’’ EIGHT MACHINE- 
GUNS IN ACTION FROM A STATIONARY ‘PLANE, AND GIVING AN IDEA OF ITS TERRIFIC FIRE-POWER. (A.P.) 


In our last week’s issue a double-page drawing illustrated the fire-power of the bombers and fighters of Britain, France, 
and Germany, and we emphasised the tremendous fire- power of the eight fixed Brownings of the British fighter. These 
two photographs show the eight guns in action during a display in England on January 11. During the display, incidentally, 
reports arrived of the presence of uridentified aircraft; no enemy aircraft, however, appeared As well as the cartridge- 
cases on the ground in the lower picture, lie the metal links of the belt, which disintegrates as the cartridges are fired. 


As I have hinted, this may be either because, like us, 
but it does not 


of their opponents, in addition 
to having to face a three- 
fold superiority |of mumbers. 
Manceuvre won the day. So 
far as this German weakness 
is due to the machine and 
not to the pilot, we must 
expect to find it remedied in 
the new models. 

It is to be regretted that 
a public controversy as to the 
control to be exercised by the 
Navy and the Army over 
the aircraft which work in 
co-operation with them should 
have been begun. Little good 
can result from exposing these 


difficulties in time of war, 
especially when machinery 
exists for co-ordinating the 
roles of the three Services. 


None of them has been entirely 
free from blame in the bar- 
gaining which has gone on 
intermittently ever since the 
formation of the R.A.F. There 
has, in general, been too little 
give and take—or, rather, too 
much eagerness to take and 
not enough inclination to give 
As regards the Army, it appears 
that a satisfactory settlement 
has been reached. The Navy, 
apparently, still feels that 
co-ordination should be closer 
These are matters which should 
be remediable without undue 
difficulty, especially as our air 


strength is imcreasing very 
rapidly. Meanwhile there is 
reason neither for acute 


anxiety nor for easy Optimism 


We still stand on the edge of a scarcely explored 





appear that German bombers were ever employed in 
swarms, and many of the deaths occurred in little 
towns of the interior which had no protection and 
which were bombed at their leisure by three or four 
aircraft flying at a very low altitude. The efficacy 
of mass strategic bombing remains untested, though 
such evidence as exists on the subject does not 
suggest that its brutality is hkely to produce the 
material justification of success 


they do not desire to initiate intense bombing com- 
petition or because they are not yet ready to do so. 
If ever they should change their minds, we shall 
probably see in action German aircraft superior to 
any with which the R.A.F. has as yet been engaged. 
We and the French between us have captured speci 
mens of most of the types at present in use and are 
therefore enabled to estimate their capabilities 
Chere is nothing shoddy about the German work 
manship ; it is sheer self-deception to suppose that 


world when we confront the prospects of air warfare 
Its possibilities may be terrible, and it would be 
crazy to neglect them ; but, on the other hand, they 
may be less terrible than we expected in September 
last. In any case, we went to war with our eyes 
open. The menace of to-day cannot be beyond 
what we contemplated without blanching. To-day, 
too, our weapons, both of defence and riposte, are 
stronger. If our spirits are as sound and as ready 


as our weapons, we can face the future undaunted 
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THE EFFECT OF FROST ON HOLLAND'S DEFENCES: 
NEW OBSTACLES FOR AN INVADER ; SOLDIERS ON SKATES. 
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A FARM ON 


SKATES 


A MOBILE ARM SHOULD GERMANY INVADE WHILE THE FLOODED 
** ATTACKING ” 
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A‘’ the moment of writing, 
the Low Countries 
appear to be in as grave a 
danger of Nazi invasion as 
they were reported to be 
in November. All leave has 
been cancelled in the Dutch 
Army —as it has been in the 
B.E.F. Meanwhile official 
circles in Holland emphasize 
that the measures taken 
are of a purely precautionary 
nature. Germany is reported, 
however, to have 1,000,000 
men concentrated along the 
Dutch frontier ; and a form 
of the Von Schlieffen plan 
of 1913 is suggested to be 
approved by the Fihrer. 
(The Schlieffen plan was 
that of invading Holland as 


well as Belgium.) Opinions 
differ as to whether ice 
would help the invader. 


Certainly thawing ice would 
seem no better than marshy 
ground for motorised trans- 
port. The possibility, more- 
over, of Belgium or Holland 
standing aside should Ger 
many invade one of them 
singly appears much more 
remote than in November 


Photographs by S. and G. 
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THE WAR IN FINLAND: CAPTURED RUSSIAN SUPER-TANKS; | 
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IN OBEDIENCE TO A PRIMARY PRINCIPLE OF FINNISH WAR METHODS: BURNING, BEFORE 
RETREATING, ALL SHELTER IN THE PATH OF THE INVADER. (L.N.A.) 
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-f ONE OF THE HEAVY TANKS-——-WEIGHING 30 TONS—CAPTURED BY THE FINNS. AN ANONYMOUS 
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HERO CLIMBED ON IT AND SHOT THE CREW THROUGH THE SIGHT-HOLES. (L.N.A 3 a ee 
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SEEKING GOD'S AID IN THEIR HEROIC STRUGGLE AGAINST ATHEISM: A BAREHEADED FINNISH DETACHMENT 
PRAYING BEFORE GOING INTO ACTION. (Wide World.) 
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SERGEANT PEKKA NIEMI- (RIGHT), WORLD-RECORD-HOLDER FOk 
50 KILOMETRES ON SKIS, IN HIS QUARTERS ON THE SALLA FRON{ 
ONE OF MANY FINNISH ATHLETE-SOLDIERS. (4.P.) 
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KUSSIAN PRISONERS ENTERING A BATH-HOUSE, WHERE, AFTER BATHING, THEY RECEIVE KEEPING FINLAND FREE FROM RED CONTAMINATION " PRISONERS’ VERMINOUS “¥ 
NEW CLOTHING, THE OLD BEING BURNT FOR HYGIENIC REASONS S. and & CLOTHING BEING BURNED IN THE SNOW AT A FINNISH POLICE OUTPOST (S. and G ; 
~ ‘ } ‘ nN a - c = ] a 
The news published on January 9 of the greatest Finnish victory since the materials and munitions The battle was fought at a point which is roughly / 
war began--the destruction of the Russian 44th Division, which was operating between Lake Kianta—-where the 163rd Russian Division was destroyed earlier , 
igainst the Finnish ‘ waistline appeared just too late for reference in in the month—-and the frontier Moreover, on fronts farther north particu 
page 42-43 of last week's issue, illustrating vivid phases of a conflict which larly in the Salla and Petsamo regions, an immense juantity of munitions 
holding the world’s interest In this outstandingly brilliant success more of war was captured The first important combat between rival detachments 
than | prisoners were taken, the largest number yet mentioned in a single on skis was reported from the Salla district, when more than a hundred 
engagement while the booty taken included 102 guns of various calibres Russians were left dead on the field, which remained in Finnish possession 
‘ ban > , r 10 rmoured “are } shir ¥ } ] i 
{ ank 7 motor é tractors, | armoured cars » machine-guns In a telegraphed message pt ied n January | a British United Press 
" field kitche 1 plane gre antitie f shan rrespondent with the Finnish Nort Easter Army tated that he id ist 
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THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS; FIGHTING IN THE FORESTS. 
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SOVIET DEAD FROZEN WHERE THEY FELL, CAUGHT BY THE FINNS 


fe? 2" 
IN THE SNOW-COVERED FORESTS, (Planet.) _ 
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+ FINNISH MEDICAL STAFF DRESSING A SOLDIER'S WOUND, WHILE A MEDICAL OFFICER 
? TAKES HIS PULSE, AT A FIELD DRESSING-STATION IN A ROUGH WOODEN SHELTER ON 
z THE SALLA SECTOR, (Planet.) 
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BOLSHEVIK WAR BOOTY HOISTED 


ON A MOTOR-TRUCK,. 










CAPTURED BY THE FINNS, INCLUDING A FIELD-GUN 
(Press Topics.) 
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_#/ PLACING A CASUALTY IN AN AMBULANCE, SCREENED WITH SAPLINGS, ON THE VITAL 43 
H SALLA SECTOR, THE SCENE OF HEAVY FIGHTING. (Planet.) : 




















2 ONE OF THE SCATTERED SOURCES OF DEVASTATING SURPRISE ATTACKS A FINNISH a \ MOTOR-CYCLE WITH SKIDS DRAWING A TRAILER FITTED WITH RUNNERS—A RECENT of 
ENCAMPMENT IN A SNOW-COVERED TRACT ON THE NORTHERN FRONT Planet.) PICTURE FROM THE NORTHERN FRONT Planet.) ; 

; 

travelled along four miles of road carpeted with Russian dead, and covered Mr. Chamberlain's reference to the Finnish resistance in his Mansion House 


so thickly with all kinds of Russiar 
guns mounted on skis, that it was 


vehicles, from 10-ton tanks to machine 
hardly possible to move.’ *“* The mag 
the Russian 44th 


nitude of the catastrophe [he wrote} which befell Division 
after the annihilation of the 163rd Division less than a fortnight before 
became clear to me to-day when I travelled over the battlefield in the 
Suomussalmi and Raate districts The bodies of the Russians are. still 
strewn am<¢ jébris, frozen where they fell Not a single battery 





not even a escaped the Finnish encircling movement Cheers greeted 


speech of Finland was fighting against 


yurselves. She is fighting 


January 9, when he declared that 
the forces of unscrupulous violence, just as we are 
for the same thing, for liberty and for justice 
fill us with admiration for her heroism As we go to press Russian bombers 
are stated to be continuing their raids on Finnish 
making great use of incendiary bombs. They were obviously trying to disrupt 
Finnish communications—a belated imitation of German methods in Poland 
Finnish unbroken in face of alJl 


and her marvellous successes 


towns, where they are 


morale. however, remains attacks 
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ABOUT TO CHASE CROWS AWAY FROM HER KILL: A MAGNIFICENT DAYLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH—PROBAE 


Mr. F. W Champion writes that he considers this marvellous photograph to be the best that he has ever taken during a quarter of a century of effort The 
adventure that produced it urred in the Kalagarh Forest Division of the United Provinces and near the boundary of the recently formed Hailey National 
Park Here Mr. F. W. Champion writes ‘it is to be hoped that one day, after a decade or two of rest from shooting, visitors to India may be able to see 
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26,000 DEAD AND MILLIONS LEFT HOMELESS AFTER gm RE : ‘RITE \ 
THE EARTHQUAKES AND DISASTERS IN TURKEY. 
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WRECKED BUILDINGS AT 

ERZINDJAN, A TOWN 

ALSO COMPLETELY : 
1784, ‘ 
SHOWING AN EMERGENCY 


DESTROYED IN 


TENT FOR A HOMELESS 


(Kevstone.} 
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HUT AT 
(Planet.) 


ROUND A FIRE OUTSIDE AN IMPROVISED 
THE GREATEST DAMAGE IN THE EARTHQUAKE. 


A TURKISH 
ERZINDJAN, 


FAMILY 
WHICH 


HUDDLED 
SUFFERED 










THE AFTERMATH 
IN FOUR MONTHS 


OF A CATASTROPHIC 
OF WAR 


SEISMIC UPHEAVAL WHICH, 
HOUSEHOLD BELONGINGS RETRIEVED 
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THE GRIEF OF THOUSANDS OF SURVIVORS: 
PEASANT WOMAN IN A_ STRICKEN 


THE 
VILLAGE (S 


TURKISH 
and G.) 


























THE DESPERATE ATTEMPTS TO SUCCOUR SURVIVORS WANDERING IN A SNOW-COVERED 7 TO PREVENT DISORDER AND LOOTING A SOLDIER ON GUARD OUTSIDE A COLLAPSED BUILDING 
WILDERNESS \ RELIEF TRAIN HELD UP BY SEVERE WEATHER S. and G : ; IN ONE OF THE ONCE PROSPEROUS TOWNS WHICH ARE NOW HEAPS OF RUINS Acystone.) EA { 
* 
One of the greatest natural calamities which has overtaken any European and 7994 injured, with a total of 29.131 ruined houses Two days later a | re 
country within living memory befell Turkey early in the morning of Wednesday revised estimate gave the number of killed at 26,00 Describing the catas 
lece » 7 rh ~} - 9 ~ ras S ° 
December 27, when a great earthquake rocked the major part of the vast trophe, which, he said, had sown death, ruin and desolation over a large h 
region of Anatolia, rendering the entire populations of Erzindjan, Trebizond | part of Anatolia,"’ the Minister of the Interior stated the disaster had over | 3 
« a) c P ‘ . , . . at ~ : iW } 
Tokat, Sivas, Ordu, Samsun, and Amasia- some two million souls in al} taken the inhabitants of once prosperous towns and villages in their beds | re 
almost completely without shelter The first official estimate of losses was ‘sparing neither wives nor children yr the aged and infirm Under a 
given to the Kamutay (Grand National Council) on January 11 as 23,131 dead succession of further shocks nd amid fl is the m ntense Id 
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RAVAGED CITIES; AND THE MISERY OF SURVIVORS 
LEFT SHELTERLESS IN THE BITTEREST WINTER COLD. 
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A OO OO eo oe 
A SCENE TYPICAL OF 
THE DEVASTATED REGION, 
WHERE HUNDREDS OF 
SURVIVORS DIED FROM 
EXPOSURE : A WOMAN 





SHIVERING OUTSIDE HER 
ROUGH SHELTER. (Planet.) 












EARTHQUAKE HAVOC WHICH DEPRIVED MILLIONS OF SHELTER HOMELESS SURVIVORS 
WATCHING RESCUE OPERATIONS BENEATH A COLLAPSED BUILDING.  (Planet.) 
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WHICH, WITH COLD, CAUSED GREATER LOSSES THAN THE TOTAL CASUALTIES 
TRIEVED FROM RUINS ASSEMBLED IN A CAMP FORMED FOR SURVIVORS. (Planet.) 
————_—S KCN | - - OOOO scien a aaa aah 
4 A PATHETIC PICTURE OF AN ANATOLIAN PEASANT WOMAN NURSING HER CHILD 7 
> KENEATH A HASTILY CONSTRUCTED SHELTER AMID THE WRECKAGE OF HER HOME, (4.P.) %% 
4 
3 
mnaiuies — Suna adhindidadnaimanaamadtial —----- —— fee ee wr rr rr rr ew OPO Oa - —-> —— —— a oh 
MOUNTED TURKISH TROOPS AT ERZINDJAN BEFORE A STRONGLY BUILT HOUSE WRFCKED THE RUINS OF THE GRAND MOSQUE AT ERZINDJAN, WHICH SUFFERED ENORMOUS 
BY THE CAPRICE OF THE FORCES ROCKING THE GROUND EBELOW IT Cr ' DAMAGE SHOWING THE BASES OF COLLAPSED MINARETS Planet 
ra | registered in Europe ft ten years, the terror-stricken, famished and scantily and then reappearing in a different direction Over an enormous area cattle 
tas fad survivors andering about the snow-covered wilderness, where were destroyed, all the houses collapsed and mmunications were severed 
urge is died jespite the precarious shelter offered by tents and while relief trains were at first unable to reach wing 
ver | such hastily v fuges as are shown in some of ur illustrations to the heavy snowfalls Expressions of sympathy of help 
eds } reproduced above Eye-witnesses spoke of crevices 4 yards long and several were immediately forthcoming from ma lands House 
ra yards wide opening in different directions f entire marshes sinking sever speech on January 9 Mr. Chamberlain made it ha 
j eet t ms changing t irses , appearing entirely for 24 hours Frenck overnments had already sent money for the relief ¢ the vy 
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“FROM 1900 ONWARD”; By ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O.* 


IR REGINALD BACON is now seventy-six, and 
was promoted Post-Captain as long ago as 1900. 
Twenty-one years ago he finished his last big public 
job as Director of the Munitions Inventions Depart- 
ment. He might well, at that stage, have settled 
down as a country gentleman: shot, golfed, become 
a Justice of the Peace, and spent a few months each 
year on the Mediterranean, with an occasional flutter 
at Monte Carlo. All these things he has done: but 
having an insatiable appetite for work, added to a 
strong propensity for sticking up for his opinions, 
he has also found what would have been to most 
men full-time occupation as a writer. His imposing 
volumes on the Dover Patrol, which he commanded 
for most of the war ; his Lives of Jellicoe and Fisher 
and his ‘‘ Naval Scrap-Book,”’ which may be reckoned 
as his “capital ships,” have been accompanied by 
lesser craft, such as a treatise on Jutland, two novels, 
a primer entitled ‘‘ The Motor-Car and How It Works,”’ 
and another entitled ‘‘ A Simple Guide to Wireless.” 
He has now launched a large new “ cruiser ”’ of four 
hundred pages displacement. His zest at the end is 
still obviously unabated, and there is no reason why 
this eminently seaworthy vessel should be his last. 
The book is a sequel to the ‘‘ Naval Scrap-Book,”’ 
but there is little that is scrappy about it. It de- 
scribes his life and that of the Navy as he saw it 
during the last forty years. There are anecdotes, 
of course; some of them venerable. There are 
sketches of personalities, and why not? There are 
some excellent sketches of travel and particularly 
of a visit to Japan. But the book as a whole does 
not belong to the usual type of pleasant, gossipy 
reminiscences. It is a serious contribution to the 
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DRAWN IN FIVE MINUTES BY THE MARINE PAINTER TO 
QUEEN VICTORIA, CHEVALIER EDUARDO DE 
A SKETCH OF AN OLD LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP 

a MIG AND A 


MARTINO : 
MADE WITH 
“BRUSH” MADE OUT OF 
BLOTTING-PAPER, 


PWISTED 


Martino, who died in 1912, had spent many years with the Italian 
Navy before becoming a marine painter much favoured by 
royalty--including the Emperor of Brazil and the Kaiser. This 
sketch was made for Sir Reginald when the Commendatore was 
left-handed, his right hand being crippled by rheumatism. 
Réproduced, with. the portrait of Mr. Churchill, by Courtesy of 
Messrs. Hutchinson, Publishers of “ From 1900 Onward.” 


history of naval activity and administration ; and, 
since it deals with a period full of controversy and is 
written by a resolute, combative man who knows 
what he thinks and why, it brings old controversy 
to life in all its vigour and, sometimes, bitterness. 
rhere is, for instance, the business of the Dover 
Patrol, which the Admiral commanded during the 
war, after he had retired from the Navy to manage 


the Coventry Ordnance Works Sir Reginald stoutly 


**’ From 1900 Onward.” By 


Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.0., D.S.O, Foreword by Sir Archibald Hurd; and an 
Introduction to the War Chapters by Admiral Sir F. R. G. R. Evans, 
KeB psS.o With 28 Illustrations and 2 Wood - blocks 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


defends his régime there. His business was to protect 
our merchant shipping and transports, and their 
losses were insignificant ; he did his job, and sternly 
declined to undertake unnecessary operations or to 
hazard unduly “ important units of the meagre force 
I had at my command, however tempting such adven- 
tures might appear to be.”” ‘‘I was warned by one 
whose opinion I greatly valued 
that a certain section of the 
Press, and also some Members 
of Parliament, were becoming 
restive at the apparent inac- 
tivity of the forces at Dover ; 
and he suggested that, in order 
to allay that disquiet, I should 
undertake some operations on 
the Belgian coast. . . . I refused 
to waste life mainly to satisfy 
a public craving for sensation 
and to pander to a _ Press 
campaign. I was right to do 
so.’’ There came a day when 
the attack on Zeebrugge was 
made, which he argues was 
a costly failure. By that time 
he had been retired from his 
post in “‘a brutal way.’”’ ‘‘ Ten 
days before I was superseded 
I saw the First Lord [Sir Eric 
Geddes] who, at the close of 
our interview, expressed the 
hope that Dover and_ the 
Admiralty would continue to 
co-operate closely. A few days later, Sir John Jellicoe 
was removed from the office of First Sea Lord and 
I was superseded.”” He did not complain of that. 
But he was never asked to see the First Lord, or 
thanked even by letter for his services, nor was 
his Majesty asked to receive him. 
that after these insults I 
with the Navy.” 

There will always be different sorts of tempera- 
ment and brain in the Service, and a risk of such 
differences (described once more in this book) as 
existed between the enthusiasts for Jellicoe and the 
enthusiasts for Beatty. Such troubles as_ existed 
during the Fisher régime (especially when Lord Charles 
Beresford was active) were peculiar to their time, 
when the new Navy was being born and there were 
birth-pangs. Fisher’s personality may have added 
fuel to the flames, but a less violently dynamic genius 
might not so rapidly have succeeded in preparing the 
Navy for its modern task. The personal aspects of 
these struggles will gradually fade from memory, 
but the details here given as to the succession of 
changes which had to be made are extra- 
ordinarily interesting. No man living is better 
qualified to describe them than the sailor who 
was in charge of the first submarines, who 
invented the first periscope, who was captain of 
the crucial ‘‘ Dreadnought,’’ and then Director 
of Naval Ordnance, and who was whole-heartedly 
behind Fisher in his resolve to purge the Navy 
of obsolete ships. Old battles for reform are 
lived again in these pages, full of Fisher's 
ardour for efficiency at all costs. The Admiral 
comments that the ‘‘ wretched idea that the 
British nation owned the world’s supply of 
pluck, and that foreigners were wanting in 
that virtue, has ever been a stumbling-block 
to progress in our Navy.” 

Sir Reginald served the Navy well He 
wished, like every sailor worth his salt, for high 
command at sea. The dispassionate reader 
must feel that his disappointment was _ his 
country’s gain and that, as a rule, he was 
employed in positions where his peculiar talents 
were of unique value. More, it is (to me, at 
least) conceivable that, had he entered the Navy 
to-day, when the old gulf of status between the 
executive and engineering branches no longer 
exists, a man with his passion and genius for 
every sort of mathematical and mechanical 
device might well have elected for engineering 
from the start That is conjecture ; 
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D.S.O. 


‘** Little wonder 
retired from contact 


what is 
certain is that his book springs from a powerful, 


curious and inventive mind which, coupled with IN 


Sir Reginald’s spirit and energy, would have 
carried him far in any other profession 
Among the pages of light relief in the book, 
some of the best are those which deal with the odd 
inventions submitted to the Ministry of Munitions 





“FROM 1900 
ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
(Vandyk.) 


SIR REGINALD 


Sir Reginald, who ranks the late Lord Birkenhead as Mr 
compeer, has crossec swords with the present First Lx 
interpretation of the Battle of Jutland On most 
has nothing but praise for Mr. Churchill's abilities and his 
taking the “long and statesmaniike view 


“1 will not,” says Sir Reginald, “ err greatly if I give 
pride of place to the man who suggested freezing the 
clouds and mounting machine-guns on them in order 
to destroy Zeppelins.” Another ‘ proposed to use 
trained cormorants to peck out the mortar from the 
chimneys at Krupps’ works at Essen, and so impede 
the manufacture of German war material.’’ Another 
proposed ‘‘a huge balloon to 
hide the moon from the earth ”’; 
another “went so far as to 
suggest using a pneumatic gun 
to deliver a_ shell full of 
poisonous snakes into the op- 
posing trenches.”’ Another 
“brought me a model of a 
submarine he had _ invented ; 
the chief novelty was that it 
had a bandstand installed on 
the outside of the hull!” 
However, one pretty strange 
notion actually was taken up in 
high places. ‘‘ I believe,’’ says 
Sir Reginald ruefully, ‘“‘a 
school for seagulls, actually, at 
one time, existed ’’—the idea 
being to teach seagulls to 
perch on the periscopes of 
enemy submarines! Of the 
Admiral’s stories, I am taken 
by one from the Patrol: 
“One day the Skipper of one of 
the trawlers signalled that he 
had a case of smallpox on 
board his vessel, which gave the Medical Officer of 
Health a nasty jar until he discovered that he had 
only to deal with a case of rheumatism! The 
Skipper explained that he had reported smallpox as 
he was uncertain how ‘rheumatism’ should be spelt.”’ 

There is, at the beginning, one amusing small slip— 
unless my own memory is completely at fault. The 
Admiral, referring to the point as to “ whether 1900 
or 1901 was the first year of the century,’’ says that : 
‘‘ Unfortunately the only dictators of note in 1900 
were the Kaiser Wilhelm II. of Germany and Abdul 
Hamid, the Sultan of Turkey. No ruling was then 
obtained from either of these potentates.’’ Well, 
the Sultan was hardly concerned ; his calendar began 
with Mahommed’s migration to Medina in 622. But 
surely—and with the Boer War in full swing, there 
was a raging general controversy on the theme— 
among all the cranks and noodles who said that the 
century began in 1900, thereby postulating a Year o, 
the most scornfully dogmatic was the Kaiser. How- 
ever, he was milder than his successors ; those who 
differed were not even sent to concentration camps 
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THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE MINISTRY OF 
HEALTH WHICH HAVE BEEN’ EVACUATED 
TO BLACKPOOL—A MEASURE THAT HAS 
OCCASIONED SOME CONTROVERSY AMONG 
THE STAFF. THESE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW 
WORK GOING ON IN A LUXURY HOTEL. 
IN (1) WORK IS GOING ON IN A _ BALL- 
ROOM; IN (2) AND (4) AND (5) THE 
ORNATE BACKGROUND CONTRASTS STRANGELY 
WITH THE FILES AND TRESTLE-TABLES ; 
IN (3), THE SOLARIUM, WITH ITS COLOURED 
GLASS WALLS, THE CONTRAST IS EVEN 
MORE MARKED. 


AD the season been spring or summer, 
instead: of mid-winter, it is possible 

that the evacuation of the greater portion 
of the Ministry of Health staff from London 
to the north-west coast would have been 
welcomed by the large majority, for, com- 
pared with Whitehall, or even Acton, 
Blackpool has its compensations, irrespec- 
tive of the comforting thought that it is 
farther removed from Germany just now 
In the actual event, however, the evacuation 
has given rise to a chorus of protest from 
Civil Servants with home ties, who have 
(Continued opposite. 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH STAFF IN GILDED EXILE. 
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complained at the hardships forced on 
them and their families by such a forcible 
uprooting from domestic hearths, and a 
number have resigned in consequence. The 
Minister of Health, who is responsible for 
the general scheme of evacuation, visited on 
January 12 with Mrs. Elliot a huge hotel 
at Blackpool converted to the use of one 
section of his own department. He satis- 
fied himself that those who had been there 
longest had settled down well, and expressed 
the belief that “‘ those who have not been 
here long will soon do so too.” Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the majority 
of the evacuees have already succumbed 
to the kindly atmosphere of Blackpool. 
Many have joined in the social facilities 
which Blackpool offers, while others have 
arranged to start social and cultural 
activities of their own. One department 
is holding Saturday-night dances in the 
ball-room of the big hotel which they 

are occupying. Fox.) 
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BRITAIN AT WAR: NAZI EAST COAST ATTACKS; WOMEN DO THEIR BIT. 








VIEW FROM THE GALLEY OF THE TRINITY HOUSE 


A TRINITY HOUSE VESSEL BOMBED AND MACHINE-GUNNED AFTER THE ATTACK, WHICH THE MASTER DESCRIBED A 

WHILE RELIEVING LIGHT VESSELS: WRECKAGE CAUSED AS ‘SHEER COLD-BLOODED MURDER”: THE WRECKED VESSEI SHOWING BOMB WRECKAGE. THE ATTACKS 
BY A HIT. BRIDGE OF THE TRINITY HOUSE VESSEL. PERSISTED FOR HALF AN HOUR. 

On January 9 Nazi airmen ably sustained their growing record of infamy, which includes raids was heard by people on shore, some wireless listeners picking up the vessels SOS. Captain 

on defenceless lightships and fishing trawlers, by a dastardly attack off the East Coast, under | W Lees, who was in command, said German ’planes for half an hour ea pes 3 — 

( e World. 


cover of mist, un an unarmed Trinity House motor-ship engaged in the relief of lightship crews. | the ship. ‘“‘ The attack,”’ he declared. “‘ was a case of sheer cold-blooded murder.” 


Thirty men on board were wounded, some gravely, and one has since died. Noise of the attack \ 
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IN VIEW OF POSSIBLE 
IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENTS LEFT UNFINISHED UNTIL PEACE 
AIR-RAID DAMAGE: THE BEATTY AND JELLICOE MEMORIALS 

Because of the possibility of damage by air raids, work on the memorial fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, which are to commemorate the late Earls Jellicoe and Beatty, has been suspended until 
The bronze portrait-busts of the two Admirals have been cast and are in store 
unveil the memorials last October The Trafalgar Square A.R.P. 
drawings in our issue of Decernber 30. (Photopress.) 


DELIVER "PLANES TO THE R.A.F. FROM THE FACTORIES: THE WOMEN’S after the war 
It was originally hoped to 
shelters seen here were illustrated in 


WOMEN PILOTS TE 
SECTION OF THE AIR TRANSPORT AUXILIARY 


The Women’s Section of the Air Transport Auxiliary, comprising eight young women of exceptional 


flying skill and experience, under a First Officer, have recently been officially engaged to 
leliver new aeroplanes from the factory to storage depéts in England Above they are seen in 
flying kit on a flying- field near London They have mostly been engaged in commercial flying, 
many having trained pilots up to the exacting ‘ B”’ standard The youngest is twenty-two. (G.P.U.) 








PECIAL KHAKI UNIFORM FOR SALVATION \RMY WOMEN OFFICERS GOING TO FRANCE A CROWD IN AN EAST COAST TOWN WATCHING ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELLS BURSTING ROt 
\ PHOTOGRAPH COMPARING THE OLD AND THE WARTIME HEAD-DRESSES AN ENEMY RAIDER A PARTICULARLY INADVISABLE FORM OF SIGHT-SEEIN( 
A forty r ficers e Salvation Army n ne twe W r tly Janua i" a day of intense air activit + Brit ast e Firth Fort . 
< x to France t ertake welfare work with the B Expedit ary F , A ecia t as t es Estuary at e anne N were r v the N East 
khak as be esigne e party, as it explaine at the fa A > a astle-on-Tyne, a r H T 
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CAPTAIN F. P. BARCLAY. 


Captain Barclay, of the Norfolk Regiment, was 
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BARRATT. 


AIR OFFICER COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF 
AIR-MARSHAL A. S. 


He is 


ded tho Mitit c i ian oo LORD GORT TALKING THINGS OVER WITH THE 

awarded the Military Cross by Lor rt on “ Se re 

January 12. He penetrated ‘“‘far into the enemy eer ae fee ee ere ee) ar ee ee baer ee 

lines and secured valuable information,” and “ entered Air-Marshal Barratt’s appointment was announced by the Air Ministry on January 9. d 

- « « @ house clearly occupied by the responsible, in consultation with the appropriate Army C.-in-C.s, for ensuring the most effective 
enemy.” L.-Cpl. Davis, of the same regiment, was 


also awarded the Military Medal for bravery on 


Front. 
night patrol. (Topical.) 


French Air Force operations. 


A BARRIER TO BOLSHEVISM : COUNT CSAKY (R.), HUNGARIAN 
FOREIGN MINISTER, WITH COUNT CIANO IN VENICE. 


Count Csaky, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, returned to Budapest 
after his visit to Count Ciano, on January 9. He had arrived in 


QUEEN MARY WELCOMED 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


Queen Mary visited 


He is aged forty-nine. 


THE 


the Middlesex Hospital 


NURSES AFTER 


on January 15, 


HER 
HER FIRST VISIT OF THE KIND SINCE WAR BEGAN, 


and saw how the 


support by the British Air Forces for the B.E.F., and the French Armies on the Western 
Also, in conjunction with his French counterpart, he is responsible for R.A.F. and 
(British Official Photograph.) 


VISIT TO 


asa hospital is carrying on its dual wartime duties of caring for the sick and standing 
egy a > one ne ae ee ee .. ready for the reception of air-raid casualties. Her Majesty made a thorough tour 

. . rey : of the hospital, and, she said, the work she saw carried on_ inspiring 
es cen Gar ae aut” tea" are Queen Mary, however, was shocked at the number of black-out casualties. (7 opical.) 





FRENCH NEWSPAPER OWNERS IN 





LONDON GUESTS OF THE BRITISH COUNCII 
FOR FIVE DAYS 
French newspaper owners and directors arrived in London for a five-day 
ritish Council Left to right in r picture, they are: (back row) Mr 
} Paris), M. Marsillac (“ Le Journal’), M. Houssaye (‘Havas Agency’) 
M astenet Le Temps"), attached to the French General Staff, M. Gaubert (Vice-President ot 
Fren Newspapers Federation). M. Brisson (“Le Figar ), attached to the French General Staff 
4 
M. Dupuy (“Le Petit Parisien "’) GPL 


H. N 


OF THE WEEK; AND NEWS FROM HOME 





89 


AND ABROAD. 





M. PAUL REYNAUD. 
The French Minister of Finance, M. Reynaud, entered 
the Daladier Government in April 1938, during a 
period of unrest in France, as Minister of Justice. 
On November 1, 1938, he became Minister of Finance. 
His brilliant achievements are best shown by the 
influx of gold into the French Treasury, and the 
succeeding boom in every sphere of French 
economic life. 





MR. HORE-BELISHA AND 


LATE 


LORD GORT APPOINTED 
C.1.G.S. BY THE MINISTER FOR WAR IN 1937. 


Here we show hir. Belisha with the C.-in-C. of the B.E.F 

one of the late Secretary of State for War's first actions being 
to appoint Lord Gort Chief of the Imperial General Staff. In 
the House on January 16, Mr. Belisha said that Army 
reorganisation proceeded with a degree of agreement offering 
a ‘remarkable contrast to the story of most other reforms.” 








AN AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SCENE AT A WHITE HOUSE PARTY, INCLUDING CHILDREN 
BEARING FAMOUS NAMES, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BEING SECOND FROM RIGHT 
This Christmas party scene comes from the White House, Washington, U.S.A.. and shows (left to 
right) Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Mrs. Sarah Delano Roosevelt, the great-grandmother of John 
Roosevelt, Junior; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, J with young Franklin on her lap; President 
Roosevelt an Mrs. John Boettiger Standing in rear are Franklin Roosevelt, Junior (left) 
and John Roosevelt The children in front are Anna Eleanor Dall Diana Hopkins and 
irtis Dal lunior K evstome 
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THE WAR BY SEA; LAND AND AIR: BRITISH SUBMARINES FEARED LOST. 











oe 
ONE OF THREE BRITISH SUBMARIN BELIEVED LOST WHILE ON PARTICULARLY THE ‘‘ STARFISH,” A MEDIUM-SIZED ‘“‘ SEA-GOING”’ BRITISH SUBMARINE OF 640 TONS, 
HAZARDOUS SERVICE: THE “‘ UNDINE,’’ SISTER-SHIP OF THE FAMOUS “* URSULA,”’ BELIEVED LOST, WITH A SISTER-SHIP, THE ‘‘ SEAHORSE.” 
The Admiralty announced on January 16 that during the previous week H.M. Submarines “Seahorse” are medium-sized submarines of 640 tons displacement. The “Undine’’ is a sister- 
Seahorse, Undine” and ‘‘ Starfish” had failed to return to their bases or report. These three ship of the little ‘“‘ Ursula” (540 tons) which sank a German cruiser of the ‘“ K6ln” class off 
vessels have been engaged on particularly hazardous service and it was feared they must be the mouth of the Elbe on December 14. Recently British submarines have been penetrating 
jg rab as hor The German wireless announced that part of the crews of the ‘* Undine” and | through the Heligoland Bight defences right into the entrances of the German naval bases and 
tarfis ad been rescued. No mention was made of the ‘ Seahorse. The “Starfish” and their daring has stimulated the Germans into energetic counter measures. (Wide World.) 
: pyr es YEA - 
: - 
F * ] «. 7 .. Joa * , 
tag F . > 4 AFTER BOMBS HAD FALLEN ON ROEMOE, THE DANISH ISLAND 
—w ee caine WHICH ADJOINS SYLT—A NAZI MINELAYING BASE: THE LOCAL 
POSTMASTER STANDING IN ONE OF THE CRATERS. 
ONE OF GERMANY'S FEW REMAINING TRADE ARTERIES BLOCKED: THE DANUBE COVERED WITH ICE AND There has been some mystery about air battles over the island of Sylt, 
DESERTED THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AT BUDAPEST. the German minelaying base on the Danish border. described by Danish 
We ill ' : al ; : . Poe : observers as having taken place on January 9 and 10. The Air Ministry 
e illustrated in pictorial form in our last issue the economic factors which make Germany's oi! situation so desperate. The declared they had no knowledge of any events which would account for the 
most economical way of transporting oil from Rumania and Russia is by sea, via the Dardanelles. This, of course, is stopped Danish reports. Bombs fell on the Danish island of Roemoe, which is 
by the Allied blockade. Water transport up the Danube remains as a poor alternative; but the Danube became impassable only divided from Sylt by a narrow channel. A number of windows 
at the end of December, owing to ice. Large quantities of foodstuffs also normally reach Germany up the Danube. (L.N.A.) on the island were broken and electric cables smashed. (A.P.) 
“ 
: 
°F 





A POWER-OPERATED MULTIPLE GUN-TURRET IN A_ BRITISH FIGHTER A PHOTOGRAPH 


A GERMAN LINER CAUGHT BY SOUTH AFRICAN FLYING BOATS, AND SCUTTLED WHEN IT BECAME 
OF THIS HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL R.A.F DEVICE JUST RELEASED FOR PUBLICATION 








CLEAR SHE WOULD HAVE TO GO IN TO SIMONSTOWN : THE “ WATUSSI"’ ON FIRE AND SINKING 
It is only now that photographs of R.A.F. machines with four-gun turrets have appeared in The “ Watussi.” a 9500-ton German liner, slipped out of Mozambique, in Portuguese East Africa, on 
German newspapers that it is permissible to reveal some of the facts about this device The November 23—possibly making for a rendezvous with the Admiral Graf Spee On December 3 she 
photograph seen here was actually taken some months ago. The guns are arranged in tw 4 ee South Afric an coastal patr | machine. Relays of machines ‘went vat to watch her, in 
pairs, one on each side of the gunner; they are all worked together with the turret and are ‘ ra ine south easteriy gale. On being ordered to proceed to Simonstown the Watussi 
uimed by one sight. The Boulton-Paul Defiant two-seat fighters which were first shown fhe eine ” a mbs dropped in front of her made her a tor ures then she slowed lown 
to the public just before the war. have these turrets. (C.? — , pgm 4 ’ : poe = , = 


and finally sank herself Her crew and passengers were picked up by British ships 1B) 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF HISTORY IN CENTRAL EUROPE : 


THE TOMBS OF RULERS OF A SETTLEMENT WHICH LASTED FROM 
NEOLITHIC TO ROMAN TIMES DISCOVERED IN WESTERN HUNGARY. 


By EUGEN LAZAR (with Photographs supplied by the Author.) 


At the Hill of Ség, in Western Hungary, a settlement existed 
in late Neolithic times, right through the Iron Age until 
the historical period ; and it forms a most valuable bridge 
between prehistory and history. The first Iron Age is 
designated the Hailstatt Period, from the name of the 
famous stte in Upper Austria, and lasted from 1000 to 
500 B.C. (509 B.C. is the traditional date of the expulsion 
of the kings from Rome, it will be remembered). The 
period of the Hallstatt culture marks the first appearance 
of the Celts. Many of the hill-forts in Central and Western 
Europe are now attributed to the Hallstatt people, who 
(like the Normans in England) kept down the countries 
they invaded by establishing strong posts in high positions. 





HE site of the excavations with which this account 
deals is the Hill of Sag situated in West Hungary, 
near the town of Celldém6lk. The hill is of volcanic origin, 
some 300 metres above sea-level and about 150 metres 
above the plain. The top forms an elliptic plateau 
400 metres long and 185 metres wide, covered by an earth 
stratum between 50 and 150 cm. thick. 

As the discoveries show, the settlement was established 
in the Neolithic period and flourished without interruption 
through the Bronze Age and Hallstatt period. Roman 
*“ fibulas ” and coins were among the objects of the latest 
date found so that the end of the settlement may be placed 
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2. ONE OF THE HALLSTATT PERIOD GRAVE-MOUNDS EX- 


CAVATED NEAR THE HILL OF SAG, IN HUNGARY: 
DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE TOMB, WHICH 
WAS SURROUNDED BY A WALL OF BASALT OPEN ON THE 
NORTH SIDE, WHERE THERE WAS A_ FUNERAL PYRE. 


in the second or third century A.D. I concluded that the 
settlement was uninterrupted, because in the layers which 
formed during the time it was inhabited and which sharply 
differ by their grey colour from the black humus, there is no 
disturbance. The settlement was surrounded by a wall made 
of unwrought basalt stones bound with mortar, indicating 
that it dates only from the last period of inhabitation. 

I shall deal here only with the tombs of the Hallstatt 
period of the settlement, but some of the more interesting 
other discoveries may be mentioned. The clay disc seen in 
Fig. to (on following page) was found in a horizontal position 
50 cm. from the surface and 25 cm. above the rocks. It 
may have served as an altar. The four jars of Fig. 9 were 
used as feeding-bottles for babies, according to the opinion 
expressed by the famous child-specialist, Professor Bokay. 
Ihe twenty-three small jars in Fig. 8 were in all probability 
children’s toys. Their shape is similar to that of ordinary 
jars, but their dimensions do 
not exceed 3cm. The objects 
in the middle row are children’s 
rattles containing pebbles. 

The swords of Fig. 11, with 
the sheaths, belong to a treasure 
of the Bronze Age. Their 
length is 41 and 42 cm., that 
of the sheaths 39 cm. One 
of the sheaths was entirely of 
bronze except for a panel of 


wood near the top, some pieces ie 
of which remained visible, 
while in the other only the upper 4. A SKETCH OF THE 


part was of bronze, and the 
wood was kept together by 
bronze ties With these was 
also found a number of hatchets, sickles, knives, arm-rings, 
bronze buttons, and parts of bronze plates covered with 
gold plates, together with about 25 kg. of copper, apparently 
put aside for melting. That the raw material found was 
copper and not bronze shows that the alloying and casting 
were carried out on the spot. This is a fact confirmed 
also by the great number of casting models, melting-pans, 
spoons, and other casting tools 

And now to the tombs. In the Hallstatt period of the 
settlement the rulers or chiefs of the tribes were buried 
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under huge mounds in 
the plain near the hill. 
East of the hill I found 
six such mounds, but 
as yet have not dis- 
covered one to the 
west. I found only one 
grave on the plateau 
above, and I mention 
it particularly because there was no mound over it, possibly 
because the grave did not contain a stone-frame to support 
the earth. The vase and the dish shown in Figs. 6 and 7 
were found near this grave and are probably 
of the same period. The tombs in the plain 
are alike as to the exterior—a regular mound 
with a circular ground plan about 2°5 to 
3 metres high and with a lower diameter of 
between 25 and 30 metres—but inside differ 
considerably from one another. Let us now 
follow the single tombs from north to south. 
Close to the town of Celldémélk three mounds 
are found near each other standing 2°5 metres 
high and with a diameter of 25, 28, and 
30 metres. One of them I excavated without 
making any discoveries, though in the centre, 
at a level where the earth that had been 
thrown there came to an end and we reached 
the virgin soil, we found a small pyramid 
of basalt. This pyramid probably marked 
the spot where the earth was to be thrown 
to form the mound. 

The ground plan of the next tomb lying 
south is shown in Fig. 2. It will be seen 
that a chamber 4°40 metres by 4°90 metres was 
built in the south half of the mound with its 
axis exactly on a line running north and 
south. The walls were of basalt stones laid 
without mortar and 1°70 metres high and 
40 cm. thick. As the sketch shows, the 
chamber had walls only on three sides. The 
north side was open, and in front of this 
there was a burnt-out funeral pyre having a 
diameter of some 5 metres and with a pile 
of charcoal about 30 cm. high. In _ these I. 
ashes we found some clay discs blackened 
with graphite and more than 100 melted 
bronze and iron trinkets, indicating by their 
number that here widows of the ruler or other persons of 
rank were burnt. 

On the south side of the room was a small chamber 
100 by 120 cm. and about 50 cm. above the foot of the 
stone wall was a firmly trodden-down clay floor. In the 
central line and near the walls we found five pits, in which 
wood posts had been placed to support the ceiling. Some 





3- A GRAVE-MOUND (TOMB NO. 5) SHOWING SIGNS OF HAVING BEEN 


EXCAVATED AT AN EARLIER DATE: DIAGRAMS OF THE 


THE CIRCLE OF BASALT STONES REMAINS INTACT. 


brown colouring on the wall was the only trace of these 
posts left. There was a layer of quite decayed timber 
about 90 cm. above the clay floor, and this was probably 
the rotted ceiling, which had fallen in. Near the centre 
of the west wall we found parts of a human skull, human 
bones and the bones of a horse and two pigs. No weapons 
were found, but some of the twenty-five vases which were 


ey, 





MOST SOUTHERLY OF THE TOMBS (NO. 6), WHICH CONCEALED 
OF STONES WITH NICHES FOR VASES, AND BENEATH IT THE BONES OF A PIG AND COMPLETE RIDING EQUIPMENT 


OF IRON. 


in the tomb are shown in Figs. 5, 12, 13, and 14. Originally 
they stood in groups along the walls, but were smashed 
when the ceiling fellin. The pots were of fine clay and had 
thin sides, and they were broken into so many pieces that 
their restoration gave us much trouble. Two big pots 
with rosettes were reconstructed from more than 700 
fragments. In the immediate vicinity of the grave-mound 
two elevations showed the situation of other grave-mounds, 
which, however, had been levelled decades before as they 
were in the way of the plough. 


SETTLEMENT 
HISTORIC TIMES; NEAR CELLDOMOLK IN WESTERN HUNGARY. 
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Another grave-mound was situated 670 metres to the 
south-west of these, and the ground plan is shown in 
Fig. 3. Clay fragments were scattered on the surface of 
this mound, and during the excavation only fragmentary 
remains were found, showing that the tomb had been dis- 
turbed at an earlier date. Nevertheless, the ring built of 


basalt without mortar was found intact, as the previous 
excavators did not take the trouble to move the big stones. 
The external diameter of the ring was 6°50 metres and the 
interior 3°20 metres. The height was 75 cm. and about 
20 cm. above the foot of the stone ring was a well-trodden 
clay floor 4 cm. thick. West of the stone ring we found 





MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE HILL OF SAG, A PREHISTORIC 


INHABITED FROM LATE NEOLITHIC DOWN TO EARLY 


traces of a funeral pyre. Farthest south lies a tomb about 
6 km. from the Hill Sag, a sketch of which is seen in 
Fig. 4. The “‘ pyramid” (4 by 4 metres at ground-level and 
1°70 metres high) was built of basalt stones without mortar. 
The remains of several pots were found among the stones, 
so that originally they could have stood only in the niches 
as shown in the diagram. Some of the fifteen vases found 
in the tomb are shown in Fig. 17. The 
biggest was 70 cm. high and wide and the 
bottom was very narrow, having a diameter 
of only 13 cm. With the exception of a 
very roughly made vase all were coloured 
black with graphite. On removing the 
stone pyramid we found under it the bones 
of a pig and a complete riding equipment 
of iron. Outside the pyramid we found 
some bronze buttons, bronze needles, and 
fine ashes, but no funeral pyre. 

Two grave-mounds which lie about 17 km. 
south of the Hill of Sag were not excavated 
by me, but I obtained their contents and 
restored them. Some of these objects are 
seen in Figs. 15 and 16. Another volcanic 
hill with a flat plateau is situated near 
these mounds, and one may assume that 
there was also a settlement on this and that 
the tombs belonged to it ; especially as the 
stones for surrounding the graves in the 
second mound came, no doubt, from this 
hill. There was no stone construction in 
the first grave-mound and the vases which 
were found there are all coloured with 
graphite. On the outer surface of the second 
grave-mound were six graves separated from 
each other by stones. The pots in one of 
these graves could not be put together, and 
I thought that perhaps the upper surface of an older 
tomb had been used again for a later burial. I therefore 
dug deeper, but without success. 

As mentioned above, the presence of another settlement 
about 17 km. south of the settlement at Sag is probable 
and the graves of a third settlement also belonging to the 
Hallstatt period were discovered about 8 km. north of 
Sag. It seems clear that this 
region was densely populated 
in the Hallstatt period —a 
remarkable fact as finds of this 
period are rare in Hungary. 

The vases found in the graves 
fall into four main divisions : 

1. Large pots which are very 
narrow at the base, re- 
sembling two truncated 

YY cones put together at their 

“f, bases (Figs. 6 and 13). 

2. Flatter pots of medium 
size, always with only one 
handle (Figs. 12 and 17). 

3. Plates with silver-drawing 
inside. 

4. Bucket-shaped pots (Fig. 5). One of these corre- 
sponds exactly with a pot found in a tumulus at 
Pillichsdorf, in Austria. : 

As the style of the pottery agrees with that found in 
Austria and at Sopron, in West Hungary, it appears that 
the line Sopron-Celldémélk represents the eastern frontier 
of the great Austrian settlement area during the Hallstatt 
period. It is worth repeating that the settlement at Sag 
belongs not only to the Hallstatt period but that it already 
existed in Neolithic times and was extant up to Roman times. 


SITE, WHERE 


A TRUNCATED PYRAMID 
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CHILDREN’S TOYS OF THE FIRST IRON AGE: DISCOVERIES IN HUNGARY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF M. 
a PAPA 
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MINIATURE JARS SIMILAR 





TOYS OF THE HALLSTATT PERIOD (1000-500 B.C.) : 


8. CHILDREN’S 
IN ORDINARY USE, AND (CENTRE; SECOND ROW) TWO CHILDREN’S RATTLES CONTAINING PEBBLES. 
Se ee ee 























WITH <A_ CONICAL 


A  BUCKET-SHAPED VASE 
FORM OF A BIRD, 


COVER AND A HANDLE IN THE 
POSSIBLY A DOVE. 
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10. BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN AN ALTAR: 
A CLAY DISC (DIAMETER 122 CM.) FOUND 
LYING ON THE GROUND. 





9. JARS WITH SPOUTS, WHICH HAVE 
BEEN IDENTIFIED AS FEEDING-BOTTLES 
FOR BABIES. THEY WERE FOUND ON 
THE SITE OF A SETTLEMENT WHICH _ ne eee 
HAD AN UNINTERRUPTED EXISTENCE 
FROM NEOLITHIC TO ROMAN TIMES. 

: Among the discoveries made on the site of a settle- 
3 ment on the Hill of Sag, in Western Hungary, were 

————_—— sae, the children’s toys seen in the top right photograph 
E and the above jars, which have been identified 

as babies’ feeding-bottles. The settlement ap- 
pears to have had an uninterrupted existence 

from Neolithic to Roman times. 





VASE OF THE HALLSTATT 
NEAR THE HILL OF SAG, 


IN WESTERN HUNGARY, 
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%. A DISH DISCOVERED NEAR THE ONLY GRAVE FOUND ON THE SITE OF THE SETTLEMENT, WHICH, 4 ‘ II. SWORDS AND SHEATHS OF 

« UNLIKE THE OTHERS, HAD NO STONE FRAME AND WAS NOT COVERED BY A MOUND OF EARTH + # OF THE GREAT PERIOD OF TIME THE SAG SITE WAS OCCUPIED. \\ 
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On the preceding page M. Eugen Lazar describes some of the interesting discoveries as finds of this period have not previously been very frequent in Hungary. Another 
the Hill of Sag, near Celldémélk, in remarkable fact is that the evidence seems to indicate that the settlement had 

existence from Neolithic to Roman times. Among the more 

>t from the tombs, 


an uninterrupted 
interesting objects found on 


children's toys and 
Further photographs appear on 


of a settlement on 
the site of the settlement, as distin 


babies’ feeding-bottles and a clay disc which may 
the opposite page. 


he has made on the site 
Western Hungary, and in the tombs of its rulers on the plain below. The excava 


period of seven years and have proved that 
period-—the first Iron Age are the 


tions have been carried out over a 
remarkable | have served as an altar 


this region was densely populated during the Hallstatt 
of Central and Western Europe and the Balkans—which is the more 
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HUNGARY IN THE FIRST IRON AGE: POTTERY FROM RULERS’ TOMBS. 


PHotocraPHs REPRODUCED BY CouRTFSY oF M. Fuern LAzAr. 
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13. EACH RECONSTRUCTED FROM MORE THAN 700 PIECES: TWO LARGE VASES WITH 
ROSETTES, COLOURED BLACK WITH GRAPHITE, WHICH WERE FOUND IN THE SAME 
TOMB AS THOSE OF FIG. 12. 
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12. VASES FROM THE GRAVE-MOUND ILLUSTRATED DIAGRAMMATICALLY IN FIG. 2: 
POTS OF THIN CLAY WHICH WERE SMASHED WHEN THE ROOF OF THE TOMB FELL 
IN; BUT HAVE NOW BEEN CAREFULLY RESTORED. 
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15. PRESUMABLY OBJECTS BURIED WITH THE RULER OF A NEIGHBOURING SETTLEMENT : Z 
A VASE COLOURED WITH GRAPHITE, AND TWO DISHES, ONE OF WHICH WAS PROBABLY 
COVERED BY THE VASE SEEN IN FIG. 16, 
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14. A VASE AND TWO DISHES FROM THE TOMB OF A RULER OF THE SAG é 
SETTLEMENT DURING THE FIRST IRON AGE IN WESTERN EUROPE: OBJECTS (Deter AAT ROAR IGEN DRL GARR MEA PER P i 
FROM THE GRAVE-MOUND SHOWN IN FIG. 2 
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% 16. SHOWING (LEFT) A PORTION OF A VASE FROM A MOUND SOME 17. SOME OF THE VASES WHICH WERE ORIGINALLY PLACED IN NICHES IN THE STONE “ PYRAMID 
& DISTANCE FROM SAG; AND (ON RIGHT) A RECONSTRUCTION. THE POT SHOWN DIAGRAMMATICALLY 18 FIG. 4: UNPAINTED WARE WITH A POLISHED GRAPHITE SLIP, 
ig WAS USED AS A COVER FOR THE SMALLER DISH SEEN IN FI rs AND (CENTRE) A ROUGHLY MADE EXAMPLE 
Dn the previous page we illustrate some of the discoveries made by M. Eugen Lazar pots had stood. Some of these are shown in Fig. 17. When the stones were removed 
n the site of a settlement of the Hallstatt period (1000-S B.C.) on the Hill of the bones of a pig and complete riding equipment of iron were found, and near by 


Sag, in Western Hungary. Here we show some of the interesting pottery which he were some bronze buttons, bronze needles, and fine ashes The vases shown in Figs. 15 
found in the grave-mounds on the plain where the rulers of the settlement were and 16 come from two tombs about 17 km. south of the Hill of Sag and near a 
buried. Although these mounds were similar on the outside, the interior arrange similar hill of volcanic formation suggesting that there was a settlement at this 


nents differed considerably In one was a “ pyramid »f stones with niches in which ! point as well 
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UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS OF A TIGRESS AT HOME: 


A TEMPERAMENTAL JUNGLE-LADY WHO 
FACED THE CAMERA BY 


By F. W. CHAMPION, M.A., F.Z.S., Indian Forest Service ; 


(See also facing page.) 


HOTOGRAPHING tigers in the daytime is about as 
difficult a photographic job as one could possibly 
undertake. These great carnivores are essentially nocturnal 
in their habits, and generally spend most of the day asleep 
in the quietest and most secluded places they can find. 
The number of photographic chances, therefore, must 
necessarily be very few and far between ; and, apart from 
beating, I don’t think that I have had more than half-a- 
dozen really good opportunities to take daylight photo- 
graphs during twenty years or more spent in good tiger 
country. 

The various methods of attempting to take such photo- 
graphs are, first and foremost, stalking tiger ‘“ kills” on 
foot. This is a somewhat dangerous game, and one cer- 
tainly not to be recommended for the beginner. It is not 
easy to hold a camera still with a snarling tiger only a few 
yards away, and so far I have obtained only one moderately 
satisfactory photograph by this method. The next method 
is to stalk tiger “ kills’ mounted on a tame elephant. This 
may be done either in the very early morning, when one 
may just catch the 
tiger before he leaves 
the kill, generally 
just about dawn, 
when the light is 
usually too poor for 
photography, or 
during the heat of 
the day, when the 
tiger may sometimes 
be found lying in 
deep shade, near 
the kill, but here 
again the light is 
usually too poor for 
photography. More- 
over, none but an 
expert can hold a 
long-focus lens still 
enough to obtain 
satisfactory photo- 
graphs from the back 
of a swaying and 
often nervous ele- 
phant. Athird 
method is to wander 
about the jungle 
either on foot or on 
a tame elephant, with 
a camera ready for 
action, in the hope of 
a chance encounter 
with a tiger. This 
occasionally succeeds, 
but not very many 
times, even in a life- 
time of endeavour. 
The fourth way of 
taking tiger photo- 
graphs by daylight 
is to beat them out 
between stops, ac- 
cording to the usual 
method of shooting 
tigers in beats. This is 
an unnatural method 
of obtaining photo- 
graphs that does not 
appeal to me. 

The last method 
is to obtain a tiger 
“kill” in a fairly 
open place suitable 
for davlight photo- 
graphy, and then 
to sit in a machan 
quietly in the day- 
time in the hope that 
the tiger will be 
obliging and come to 
pose for the concealed 
photographer at a time of the day when photography is 
possible. Unfortunately, the vast majority of tigers won't 
do this, and come to the kill only late in the evening or 
during the night. 

I have many times tried to photograph tigers by daylight 
from machans, but the photographs illustrating this article 
are the first really successful pictures that I have ever 
taken in this way, and I will now describe how I came to 
achieve success at long last. As it was the hot weather 
when I was able to spare the necessary time from my 
ordinary duties as a forest officer, I decided to seize the 
opportunity of trying to photograph a family of tigers 
that I knew were haunting a quiet and secluded small stream 
where conditions were favourable for daylight photography 
I pu my bait at a point where the stream crossed a fire-line, 
and went out very early next morning on a tame elephant 
to see what had happened. I found that the bait had 
been dragged into the jungle. Stalking carefully, we 
saw a fine big tiger, a tigress, and one large cub, and could 
have shot them all had we so desired, but, as usual on 
such occasions, they would not stand long enough or 
sufficiently in the open to give a satisfactory chance of 
a photograph. We therefore decided to go back for some 
breakfast and to tie up a machan over the bait later in the 
morning, having first securely tied it so that it could not 
be moved rhis tine my luck was in The elephant was 


“ENJOYING AN OCCASIONAL SNACK”: MR. CHAMPION’S GRACEFUL AND 


HER KILL, STATUESQUE IN THE BRIGHT SUNLIGHT. 
Mr. F. W. Champion, of the Indian Forest Service, is famous for the magnificent phot taphs he has obtained of wild animals in their native haunts 
many of which have been reproduced by us in the past. His books, the J | : 


bore witness to his thoroughness as a Forest officer, his friendly feeling for 
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sent away with in- 
structions to the 
men on her back to 
talk as they went, 
and she was hardly 
out of sight before 
the tigress, having 
evidently watched 
her go, arrived on 


the scene. She was 
somewhat shy when she first arrived, and, looking up 


at the sound of the shutter when I made the first 
exposure, unfortunately saw me in the machan. Whether 
she recognised me as a human being or not I cannot 
say. More probably not, as I don‘t think she could 
ever have been shot at from a machan, and tigers are 
used to seeing—and being abused by—monkeys perched 
in trees. Perhaps I look rather like a monkey ! Anyhow 
I thought from bitter experience that this must be the 
end, that after I had made my one exposure On a moderate 
chance the tigress would disappear forthwith, never to 
come near this spot again. She crouched and snarled at 
me, and I expected her to leave instantly, after the habit 
of most tigers, but I “ froze’ and, after a minute or two 
of concentrated gazing interspersed with a little quiet 
““ swearing,’’ she decided that I was a somewhat annoying but 
harmless object perched up in a tree and thereafter took 
very little further notice of me. Sometimes she ate a 
little of the bait, sometimes she dozed here and there, and 
sometimes she went to the little stream and lay in the 


DAYLIGHT. 


with Fhotographs by the Author. 





TEMPERAMENTAL 


Photograph Copyright by F. W. Champion. 


cool water, where the flies were less troublesome. Crows 
were watching the kill the whole time, and directly the 
tigress settled herself in the water some little distance away, 
down they came for a stolen feed. The tigress watched 
this impudence and every now and then made a sudden 
rush at the crows. She was a magnificent sight doing 
this, moving at a tremendous speed with her tail stuck 
straight up in the air, and I very much regretted not having 
a cinema-camera with me; but she never caught a crow. The 
vultures, which are not so quick to escape, never ventured 
down to the carcase while the tigress was anywhere near. 
Every now and then she got up and went off for a few 
minutes, always in the same direction, and evidently to 
see that her cubs, which had obviously been told to sleep 
through the heat of the day in some chosen spot, were 
“staying put’ according to her orders. 

At about 1.30 p.m., at the very hottest time of a hot 
May day, the tiger, without any warning of his arrival, 
suddenly appeared on the scene. The tigress was eating 
at the time. Rather brusquely pushing her out of the way, 
he gave a great heave at the carcase, presumably with the 
intention of taking it somewhere else. Luckily, I had 
taken the precaution to rope it very firmly, so that, despite 
his enormous strength, he could not move it awav I was 
eagerly waiting, with both husband and wife focussed on 
the screen of my reflex camera, for a good opportunity to 


TIGRESS MODEL RECLINING BESIDE 
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make an exposure, when suddenly the tiger looked up 
straight into my machan. He not only saw me imme- 
diately, but evidently recognised me as a hated human 
being, for he gave one snort of disgust, and departed 
instantly, without saying a word to his wife, or giving me 
a chance to take even a single picture of his handsome self. 
And that was the only time that tiger came anywhere near 


_in the daytime during the four or five days I spent taking 


photographs of his wife. The tigress stayed for some time 
after her husband had beaten such a precipitate retreat, and 
then disappeared about 3 p.m., by which time I was beginning 
to think it was about time to depart for lunch. While I 
was thinking this, my tame elephant appeared without 
orders, the men having apparently got tired of waiting. 
I went off for about an hour, and then quietly entered the 
machan again. I hadn’t been there ten minutes befcre 
the tigress was back again. She looked up at the machan 
directly she arrived, and ‘“‘swore”’ gently, as much as to say, 
““Confound you: there you are again!” ; and then took no 
more notice. This subsequently became a habit every 
time she came to the carcase after a period of absence. 
The following morning I found that the bait had been 
nearly all consumed, showing that the whole family had 
been there. There was no sign of them anywhere in the 
neighbourhood, however, so I decided that the only thing 
to do was to offer them yet another bait in the evening. 
On the third morning we saw both tiger and tigress 
from the tame elephant, but, as usual, could not take any 
photographs from her back. We then tied up two machans 
this time, and my wife was sitting in one and I in the other 
by 10 a.m. My luck 
was again in, for the 
tigress appeared after 
about an _ hour’s 
interval, and gave me 
superb opportunities 
for taking photo- 
graphs in a splendid 
lighting, such as I am 
hardly ever likely to 
get again. Sometimes 
she came right under 
my machan, some- 
times she lay panting 
in the water, and 
quite often she lay 
down to doze. She 
generally lay on her 
side, occasionally lift- 
ing her head to see 
that all was well, and 
then letting the head 
sag down again as 
though it really was 
too much of a weight 
to hold up on such 
a hot day. Several 
times, alwaysin heavy 
shade, unfortunately, 
she turned right on 
her back and slept, 
with all four feet 
sticking up in the air 
just like a dog will 
do. The elephant 
came for us about 
I p.m., and we went 
off for some food. 
My wife had not been 
so lucky, for during 
this very exciting 
time for me nothing 
but some turtles, 
which were numerous 
in the little stream, 
had been near her 
machan, although she 
suspected that the 
cubs were in some 
heavy grass near by. 
We returned an hour 
or so later, and found 
that the vultures had 
been down on my bait 
and had devoured it 
during our absence. 
We therefore went to 


le in Sunlight and Shadow” and “ With a Camera in Tiger-Land,” my wife's machan, 
is “fellow animals,” and his outstanding skill with the camera. putting up two big 


cubs on the way from 
the grass where my 
wife had suspected their presence during the morning. The 
machan was a very small one, but we both squeezed into 
it with the result that the heat became almost unbearable. 
On the third evening, after leaving the machan, we 
once again tied up a bait near the same place, and the 
following morning word came in that it had been taken 
once more and that the tiger and tigress were present. 
We hurried out to the spot, and finding the carcase left 
in some open grass, with the tigers absent, we made the 
elephant drag it across to where we had left the remains of 
the previous day’s bait. My wife sat in the machan that 
was already in position, and I hastily erected another a 
few yards away. We were in position in a short time, and 
the tigress arrived not long afterwards, this time having 
to make rude faces at two machans instead of one! Having 
thus informed us that she knew we were there, she walked 
over to the carcase, and then on to the stream, where she 
sat down for some time. She then went off somewhere, 
and we did not see her again that morning, although she 
wasn’t far away, because we heard her sneeze once or twice 
In the afternoon she appeared again, and this time she 
went through her usual performance of dozing, rushing at 
crows and lying in the water—much to the delight of my 
wife, who had never had such fine views of a tiger at home 
before. We stayed until dusk, and the following dav 
had to move camp and thereby close the adventure 
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A TIGRESS TAKES A DAYLIGHT STROLL—AND “ABUSES” THE CAMERA-MAN. 


PxHotrocraPHs Copyricut spy F. W. CHAMPION. 
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THE SINGULAR TIGRESS 
WHO FED BY DAY AND 
WAS NOT NERVOUS OF 
HUMAN BEINGS, AND SO 
MADE POSSIBLE MR. CHAM- 
PION’S UNIQUE DAYLIGHT 
PHOTOGRAPHS a THE 
UPPER PHOTOGRAPH SHE 
IS WANDERING ABOUT IN 
BRILLIANT SUNLIGHT, AND 
IN THE LOWER ONE 
LOOKING UP AT THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER ON HIS 
PLATFORM AND “SWEARING” 
GENTLY, AS MUCH AS TO 
SAY, “ CONFOUND you, 
THERE YOU ARE AGAIN!” 


S Mr. Champion 
explains, the 
chances of photo- 
graphing a tiger by 
daylight are always 
poor; but by extra- 
ordinarily good fortune 
he got as his subject 
a tigress who, though 
highly individual in 
temperament, was not 
shy of human beings. 
Her mate was quite 
different and went off 
directly he noticed 
Mr. Champion in his 
machan ; but the 
tigress apparently 
regarded the  photo- 
grapher as a_ kind 
of monkey! In the 
lower photograph she 
is abusing him in tiger 
language before settling 
down to feed, and 
looking for all the 
world like a huge cat 
turning to “ swear” at 
the dog next door as 
she passes the neigh 
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AN is not 

the only 

fighting animal, but among the others warfare is more a 
matter of the individual aggressor than of clashes between 
organised packs, and such affairs as the Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice belong to the realm of myth. For aggression in 
Nature I need only observe the proceedings of my cat, 
to whom I hardly think Shakespeare’s epithets, ‘‘ harmless ” 
and “ necessary,” would be conceded by the birds. The 
other day I met him at the door with a sparrow in his 
mouth and persuaded him to drop it, but I could not see 
whether the bird flew into the garden or into the house. 
Search within revealed nothing, but next day my wife 
heard a cheerful chirrup inside the wireless cabinet, which 
has a hollow place behind the loud-speaker. She opened 
a window, and immediately the fugitive made a bee-line 
for it and escaped. It had roosted in that unusual “ tree ” 
all night, and, incidentally, had listened 
to an address on British war aims 
broadcast the previous evening by Lord 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


mice in the air, I’m afraid, but you might catch a bat, 
and that’s very like a mouse, you know. But do cats 
eat bats, | wonder ?”’ Later comes that haunting couplet : 
Twinkle, twinkle, little bat! 
How I wonder what you're at! 
Alice could have solved the problem had she been able to 
read Mr. Allen’s beguiling book. He quotes various poets 
and other writers concerning bats, among them Shakespeare, 
Browning, A°sop, and Homer (in a Latin translation). I 
present him here with another—this time from Tennyson : 
And bats went round in fragrant skies, 
And wheel’d or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine capes 
And woolly breasts and beaded eyes. 


a ( 





flying along 

in, and with 

it, and striking right and left, seize as many bats as 
they require! The bats often collide with one another 
and fall into the river below, whereupon they paddle 
themselves ashore with their wings, only to fall prey to 
an expectant crow.” 


Mr. Allen emphasises the great antiquity of the bat 
tribe, as recorded by geology, and recalls a large number 
of references to it in history and literature. Summing-up 
the scope of his book, he says: ‘I have shown that the 
many myths and superstitions about bats are mainly of 
interest as folklore and that our prejudices against them 
are largely unfounded ; that, far from being symbols of 
evil, they are by some men regarded as of good omen ; 

and that, aside from the vampires of 
South America, ‘black sheep’ of the 





Halifax. I can imagine that sparrow 
posing among his friends as a high author- 
ity on the habits and habitat of man! 


Contrariwise, the habits of birds— 
along with those of certain other creatures, 
such as bats, adders and lizards—as seen 
by a human observer in and near a 
Dartmoor garden, provide the chief 
interest in a charming book—*‘t THe 
Quiet Wor-p oF Nature.” By Bernard 
Gooch. With 10 Illustrations (Lane ; 
8s. 6d.). From our point of view, Nature 
seems quiet enough in an age of bomb- 
dropping and big guns, but some of her 
children may see her, with Tennyson, 
‘red in tooth and claw.” Mr. Gooch 
himself supplies evidence to that effect, 
but strives to make the best of it. ‘On 
the avian stage,’’ he writes, “ there is 
always a villain. The villain may be a 
simple fellow, a mere parasite, a cuckoo, 
or a thorough- going cannibal like the 
sparrow-hawk or peregrine falcon... . 
A merlin flashes past, and I wonder 
whether it will pick up a little bird in 
our garden. I hear the thud of an impact 
and am just in time to see a sparrow- 
hawk flying off with its supper. Or I 
find ten speckled eggs growing cold—the 
same story again. All this is sad, but 
it is natural and healthy. ... When 
it is remembered that an animal’s whole 
life is spent in the present with practi- 
cally never a fear for the future, while 
ours is largely spent in anticipating the 
future, it will be realised that there is no 
ending more merciful or more fitting a 
wild creature than a sudden one. Remove 
the birds of prey and you take from 
countless myriads of little birds a pain- 
less ending to a life of happiness and 
fun.” Painless ? I wish I could think so. 


A 


While Mr. Gooch shows himself first 
and foremost a bird-lover, he feels much 
affection for small animals. He declares 
that, if restricted to one species of British 
mammal as a friend, he would choose 
that tiny bat, the pipistrelle, which ** has 
in the highest degree the fascination of 
a miniature being.’”” Describing how he 
effected a rescue, he continues: ** One 
winter, chance put a small male into my 
hands. The little fellow was sitting, 





To 


interest. 


the Censors for publication. 


Our Readers at Home 


and Abroad. 





the present time much of our space has to be devoted to the 
progress of the War in its various spheres, and although 
special arrangements of our own have been made to cover the 
War in all its phases, there may be occasions when some of our 
readers living abroad or at home may, by chance, witness scenes of 
exceptional interest of which perhaps they may be able to take 
photographs, or to make sketches. 


The submission of such material will be welcomed by the Editor 
of The Illustrated London News, with a view to publication. 
graphs should be accompanied by full explanatory titles, and sketches 
(especially in the case of very rough sketches) should be annotated 
with full written details in order to explain clearly all points of 


All material which we may be able to publish will be paid 
for at our best rates. 


All drawings or photographs of scenes dealing with the present 
War will be submitted by us for Censorship before publication, and 
we undertake not to publish illustrations or text submitted by any who accompanied the 
of our readers unless such material has been approved officially by 
Photographs or sketches should be 
addressed to the Editor of The //lustrated London News, ‘‘ Hazelwood,” 
Hunton Bridge, King’s Langley, Hertfordshire, England. 


N.B.—Readers are 


reminded, however, 





all hunched up, in the very middle of a 
gravel path, clutching, it seemed, two 
badly folded and dreadfully 
umbrellas, one under each arm 


creased 

its poor cold wings. As 
I approached it managed to flutter a few feet, but it 
could not fly. It looked not only a picture of 
misery, but ludicrous as well. For the interfemoral 
membrane—an extension of the wing along the tail 
lav in a black, crumpled, baggy heap, for all the world 
as though the pipistrelle’s oldest and most disreputable 
pair of pants were slipping down. Add to this an 
incredibly grumpy expression on the small face turned 
towards me, and it will be seen that the bat was irresis 
tible. Caught out in broad daylight on the first of 
December, too cold to fly, it was utterly helpless. With 
those precious wings trailing in the dust, it was at the 
mercy of every passing cat, dog, rat, or crow.” No wonder 
it looked disgruntled, ... I carried it home.” 


Every branch of the immensely ancient race to which 
the pipistrelle belongs is described, in all its aspects, in 
the remarkably comprehensive work of an American natur 
alist, entitled “ Bats."” By Glover Morrill Allen, of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard University 
With $7 Illustrations (Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard 
University $4.00. Oxford University Press and 
Humphrey Milford ; 17s.). As an indication of the author's 
thoroughness, | note that the bibhography alone occupies 
more than 182 pages The first entry—‘ Do Bats Eat 
irds 2", by E. H. Aitken, recalls familiar passages in 

Alice in) Wonderland,” where Alice, falling down the 
rabbit-hole, apostrophises her cat, Dinah 


Press ; 


* There are no 


It is perhaps lucky for the bat that cats can’t fly, other- 
wise they might have acquired a taste for its flesh, and 
caused Mr. Allen to modify the following passage. “‘* Bats,” 
he writes, ‘‘ have few enemies. Even the large flying foxes 
(Pteropus) that hang in companies by day from the ex 
posed tops of trees, where they must be very conspicuous, 
appear nevertheless to live in comparative security 
Once in a while, to be sure, the house cat may bring in one 
that it has chanced upon, fluttering on or near the ground, 
but it seems not to like the musky scent and usually leaves 
it uneaten. ... Of predatory birds, owls and hawks 
occasionally eat bats, and in a few cases depend largely on 
them. The scent is evidently not a deterrent, since birds 
have little power of smell.” 


There are regions, however, where the bat’s relative 
immunity from aggression does not hold good. Thus, in 
a later chapter, we read of a gathering of predatory birds 
about a bat cave in Burma. Thousands of the common 
free-tailed bat (Charephon plicatus) inhabit the cave by 
day, and at sunset issue in a dense stream At sunset 
a pair of faleons were seen to leave their perch on trees 
near the summit of the hill and begin to fly back and forth 
near the cave, as if waiting for the fun to begin. ‘ Presently 
they were joined by brahminy kites, common kites and 
jungle crows, until eventually a company of sixty to a 
hundred birds had gathered. When the great rush occurs, 
the falcons, kites, and crows enter the stream of bats and 


that there are certain 
regulations regarding the taking of photographs in wartime with 
which they should make themselves familiar, as these regulations 
must be complied with. 


tribe, they are for the most part use- 
ful animals. Their family tree has 
roots that extend far deeper into 
the past than do our own.... The 
social habits of bats should again interest 
us, particularly those showing how, by 
their very diversity, these creatures are 
enabled to get along without interfering 
with one another. A shining instance of 
such racial tolerance is afforded by recent 
discoveries of ancient fossil remains of the 
bats Myotis and Rhinolophus, represent- 
ing two distinct families closely asso- 
ciated in the same deposits, an indication 
that these genera got along together and 
lived in peaceful association in the same 
caves, a relation that has continued for 
millions of years. Indeed, bats 
have something to teach us about good 
citizenship!” 


Mr. Gooch’s rescue of the pipistrelle 
has its counterpart in the capture of a 
Far Eastern mammal endowed with flight, 
described incidentally in ‘“ Dersu THE 
TRaAppeR.” By V. K. Arseniev. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Malcolm Burr, 
D.Sc. With 3 Maps (Martin Secker and 
Warburg; 15s.). This is a romantic 
account of a survey expedition in the 
mountains, forests, and swamps of Ussuria, 
a little-known land north of Vladivostock, 
on the border of Manchukuo. The preface 
to a German edition of the present 
volume was written by Nansen, who 
referred to Arseniev as ‘“‘ the great ex- 
plorer of Eastern Siberia.”” The chief 
charm of the book, however, lies in the 
simple and lovable character of Dersu (a 
member of the dwindling tribe of Golds), 
expedition and, 
unhappily, came to a tragic end. Maxim 
Gorki likened him to Fenimore Cooper's 
** Pathfinder,” and in his love of the 
wild and its denizens Dersu- might 
perhaps be called the “Grey Owl” 
of the East. 


Photo- 


One of many examples of Dersu’s 
care and forethought for wild creatures, 
whom he regarded as on a par with 
human beings, occurred when he noosed 
a small animal in a tree. It turned 
out to be a flying. squirrel (Sciuropterus 
rossicus), a relative of the common 
squirrel. The skin of the flanks between 

= the fore- and hind-legs is loose and 

elastic and can be stretched out some- 

thing like a bat’s wing. . . . The 

Cossacks and riflemen were very interested in the little 

captive, especially the queer expression of the head, with 

its broad whiskers and great big black eyes to take in the 

greatest possible amount of light by night. When we had 

all had a good look at it, Dersu lifted it above his head, 

and said something to it aloud in his own tongue, and let 

it go. It glided off and vanished in the darkness I 

asked the Gold why he had let it go. ‘ Him no bird, him no 

mouse,” he answered. * No must kill him.’ He proceeded 
to explain that it was the soul of a dead child.” 





On another occasion he intervened on behalf of a hungry 
crow, Which perched near the camp-fire and began to caw. 
** No need shoot,’ said Dersu. * Him not hurt us; crow 
too want dinner; him come see, man here or not. Him 
fly off. We go... then him jump down eat what 
left. . . .”. During supper,” continues the author, “I 
threw a piece of meat on to the fire. Seeing this, Dersu 
hurriedly picked it out, and threw it aside. ‘Why throw 
good meat in fire?’ he asked crossly. *‘ Much waste burn 
him. We go to-morrow, other man come here, eat.’ 
* But who will be coming to-morrow ?' I asked in turn 
“Who? Racoon come, badger come, crow come; no crow, 
then mouse come; no mouse, then ant come. In taiga 
many sort man.’"’ In Dersu’s talk the word “ man” 
often meant animal.”” The tatga is the vast forest of 
northern Asia, extending some 2500 miles from the Urals 
to the Sea of Okhotsk 
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CONCERNING 


FILMS AND FACES. 


A PURITAN, contemptuous of the theatre, which he 
believed to be full of wiles and wickedness, once 
dismissed the art of acting by saying that it was “ only 
pulling faces ”—an exercise in which any urchin could hope 
to succeed. There is a certain basic truth, as there are also 
considerable basic omissions, in this definition. Part—a 
very important part—of an actor’s equipment is his face, 
and part of his business is to know how to use it. One 
was recently reminded of this by seeing the photographs 
of Sir Frank Benson published after his death. What a 
noble mask of the tragedian it was, with the fine brow, 
long, thin nose, and flickering, expressive, sensitive mouth 
above a chin of rare dignity! The clever technicians of 
the film-studio can fake up a face at will, but they could 
never have faked Benson’s. 


They do not seem to make features of that order now- 
adays. Virtues, of its own quiet-spoken, unassuming kind, 
our modern theatre possesses, but what have we to compare, 
facially, with an Irving, a Forbes-Robertson, a Waller, 
and a Benson? As a team equipped for tragic or romantic 
impersonation we have nothing to approach such a quartet 
to-day. Nor, I think, do we lay nearly as much emphasis 
as did our fathers and forefathers on the importance of 
being handsome, or at least of being handsome in a 


VICTIMS OF THE GET-RICH-QUICK JOE GOWLAN, VILLAIN OF 
DOWN "’: MINERS CAUGHT IN THE SWIRLING WATERS 
UNSAFE SCUPPER- FLATS. 


The scene of this British film is Sleesdale, a mining ee | Two of the boys are ambitious. 

wlan (Emlyn Williams) a crooked 
business man, whcse eventual reopening of the notorious mine, Scupper Flats, drowns hundreds 
of miners. Margaret Lockwood plays Jenny, first Joe’s girl, and then the wife of David, 


David (Michael Redgrave) becomes a schoolmaster; [oe 


whom she ruins. 


spectacular way. The physical side of acting, both in 
aspect and movement, is very little considered now. 
Benson never, I think, made “a picture” in the film 
sense, and the others were too early eminent for that kind 
, of employment. Quite possibly their kind of good looks 
or theatricalism of aspect would have been altogether too 
strong for the camera and the screen. The fashion in 
film faces, as far as men are concerned, is for a rather 
shaggy, tough type which gets its emotional effects with 
the smallest possible movements. It has always to be 
remembered that the “ batting of an eyelid,”” which would 
be well-nigh invisible on the stage, even from the stalls, 
can carry great meaning in a film close-up. While I was 
watching Mr. Tyrone Power in ‘ The Rains Came,” a 
Fox film well worth seeing for its magnificent photography 
of floods and seismic catastrophe in an Indian State as 
well as for its vivid personalities, I could not help reflecting 
on the amount conveyed by a film actor with no more 
activity than the slightest shifting of a glance or curl of 
a lip. The Tyrone Powers and Gary Coopers do not have 
to do anything which could be described as pulling faces. 
They do not need magnificence of feature or the grandiose 
but flexible tragic mask of the actors of the old school, 
Such possessions would actually be a hindrance. If they 
had that equipment they would be too strong for their 
medium 


rhere is an essential paradox at the very heart of film 
acting As a rule, it is all about tough people, but how 
tenderly it has to be done! The favourite film character 
(Mr. T'vrone Power has that role in “ The Rains Came "’) 
is the ne’er-do-well with good intentions, the noble beach- 
comber, the rotter (so society thinks) with a heart of gold. 
To play these husky charmers for the screen a gruff voice 
is needed and a pleasant air of aristocracy in disintegration, 
» hint of blood both red and blue, together with an unsteady 
hand for the frequent lifting of a glass, and an eve that 


gently, mischievously roves. That is the film hero of our 


OF THE 


time. He has to look a fine bully-ruffian in physique, a 
burly broth of a boy, vet smile with subtlety, and talk 
like a whispering baritone. 


The old-style facade and the old-style histrionic tech- 
nique are no good in the blazing light of the studio and 
Will anyone 


the searching proximity of a powerful lens. 





















ON THE SET DURING THE SCREEN- 
ING OF A. J. CRONIN’S ‘“‘ THE 
STARS LOOK DOWN,” DUE AT 
THE ODEON ON JANUARY 22: 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) MICHAEL RED- 
GRAVE, MARGARET LOCKWOOD, 
CAROL REED (THE DIRECTOR) AND 
EMLYN WILLIAMS. 


who is old enough to remember 
Benson in his prime and also saw 
Mr. Leslie Howard as Romeo in 
the film of “‘ Romeo and Juliet” 


try to refashion the image of 
Benson in the part? Put to 
celluloid, Benson would have 


seemed a ranter and a face-puller, 
because the screen demands a 
technique so very much more 
quiet and minute 
than does the stage. 
Probably the first 
Romeo, who may or 
may not have been 
Richard Burbage, 
reflected his passion 
and despair in im- 
mense facial contor- 
tions. Hamlet’s 
counsel to the play- 
acting murderers to 
leave off pulling their damnable faces and 
begin, shows that grimacing was a natural 
and already abused habit of the Elizabethan 
tragic mummer. It is a practice hardly 
ever encountered on the films, except perhaps 
in fantastically ‘“‘ character” parts like the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. Nobody would 
ever have told Mr. Leslie Howard’s Romeo 
to leave off ranting and face-pulling. Mv 


“THE STARS LOOK 
NOTORIOUSLY 


“THE LIGHT THAT FAILED” 


BESSIE (IDA 
MASTERPIECE, PLEADS WITH 
FRIEND, FOR 


DESTROYS DICK’S 


FORGIVENESS. 


LUPINO), THE MODEL 


TORPENHOW, 





criticism would have been exactly the reverse. 
Screen or no screen, I thought, let him clap to’it. The 
mighty poetry demands some strongly visible rapture, 


some surging violence of rhetoric: but of these the 
kinema is shy. 


Along with Mr. Tyrone Power was Miss Myrna Loy. 
And how easy she is to look at! It is commonly believed 
that a film star’s face is her fortune, but this is not quite 
accurate. What makes stardom, as a rule, is not the 
natural face but the mask gummed over the natural features 
and usually obliterating all their vitality. I cannot under- 
stand the immense popularity attaching to the standardised 
feminine film face of our time. It is an almost expression- 
less oval under blonde hair: the eyebrows have been 
eliminated and the mouth is a broad splash of scarlet across 
this blank wall from which all individuality has vanished. 
Why it is thought necessary to reduce dozens of once person- 
able young women’s faces to this slab of characterless, 
monotonous pallor I cannot think. For surely it is the 
exceptions to this rule who give life and quality to a picture. 


; In ‘‘ Golden Boy,” for example, Miss Barbara Stanwyck, 
with one of the least standardised and most interesting 
film faces, gives reality and vividness to every scene in which 
she appears. Miss Myrna Loy is another who is deliciously 
different. Permitted to be brunette, encouraged to retain 
her own humanly tilted, slightly impertinent, and wholly 
bewitching nose, and allowed also to keep a mouth of normal 
size and appearance instead of being equipped with the usual 
crimson wound, she is enabled to be an actual woman in 
her pictures and, because actual, six times as attractive 
as the made-to-order blondes whom the process known as 


“ star-grooming”’ turns out of the Hollywood sausage- 
machine. 


Surely I am not alone in my eagerness to discover any 
points of singularity when watching a picture. So much 
of film-manufacture is pure routine. As a rule, a successful 
novel has been taken and all its true, subtle point and finer 
shades eliminated. What is left, the sex element, is given 
the usual glossy, glamorous setting, and so on we move 
through the courtings (voice husky with emotion) to the 
partings (with close-up of large, wet eyes), and so to reunion. 
Now, if the fable be as machine-made as this and the track 
of movement so narrow, there is all the more reason for 
leaving in or bringing in some elements of difference, some 
spark of personality unflattened by the film trade’s ruthless 
regimen. To begin with, why not let faces be faces instead 


of raw material on which the studios practise their rubber- 
As has been pointed out, film performers do not 


stamping ? 





























THE LIGHT THAT FAILED,” THE FILM 
OF KIPLING’S FAMOUS STORY, AT THE PLAZA: 
DICK (RONALD COLMAN) AND MAISIE (MURIEL 
ANGELUS) JOIN THE CROWD LOOKING AT 
DICK’S PICTURE. 

Before he died Kipling read and made suggestions 
on the script for this version of his famous story of 
the young war artist who returns from the Sudan 
and then goes blind. The film spares nothing of the 
book’s tragedy: Dick paints his bitter masterpiece, 
and it is destroyed by Bessie, the model ; but being 
blind he does not know till later. And finally he 
returns to die in the Sudan. 


need to do much with 
Every movement must be 
twitch of the lip can be as 
a “close-up” as thundering 
the stage. Very well, then: 
have so little to do with their faces, let 
them at least have faces of their own. 
The case of Miss Stanwyck and Miss Loy 
should pass on the message. Why make 
elaborate and alterations when 
it costs and be yourself ? 


their features. 
minimised. A 
expressive in 
eloquence on 
if the players 
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Fine art prints of the above painting by ARIHUR J. W 
BURGESS, R.1., R.OL., R.B.S., will be 


1 copy will be sent on 


avatlable shortly. 


application to our Banbury address. 
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Tue thunder of a gun, the explosion of a shell, 
broke the silence of a quiet day at sea as the 
‘Kensington Court’’ was nearing the coast. 
Torpedoed by an enemy submarine, abandoned by 
her crew of 34, she sank slowly beneath the waves. 
Silence again—save for the lapping of a long swell 
against the sides of boats adrift. 

ROR S36 


getting rapidly louder 


in the distance a muffled drone... 
specks in the sky 
becoming bigger and bigger... the next moment 
a deafening roar .. . two mammoth flying boats of 


the R.A.F. come to the rescue. The gallant crew 
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BANBURY 
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OXFORDSHIRE BANBURY 


Telephone 


2244 


of the ‘‘ Kensington Court’’ is saved without loss. 

Behind this fine achievement of airmanship 
stands the skill of the designer, the skill of the 
constructor, and ‘Noral’ aluminium the metal 
which has made possible the creation of such sea- 
worthy aircraft. With its resistance to corrosion, 


and ductility; with its great 
strength and lightness, aluminium 
has taken a major part in the big 
advance which has been witnessed 
in aircraft design over the past 


few years. But the vital work of 





improvement goes on. In our laboratories research 
is continuous, new aluminium alloys are being 
developed to meet the demand for the machines 
of the future. The superiority of British aircraft 
is secure. 

Those engaged on government contracts or sub- 
contracts are invited to consult our 
Advisory Service Department on 
any technical question concerning 
the use of aluminium alloys in the 
aircraft industry. Expert assistance 


is available and is readily given. 


ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD. 


BIRMINGHAM MIDDLEMORE ROAD 


HANDSWORTH, 21 Tel 


BIRMINGHAM NORTHERN 3671 
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28, PALACE STREET, CANTERBURY. The ‘Old Dutch House’—dates from I6I7. 
Occupied for 209 years by the Huguenots who carried on their weaving there. 


Another Notable Number with a claim to dis- 
tinction is Player’s No. 3—a cigarette with that 
little extra coolness and mellowness so appreciated 
by smokers. 
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We special- 
ise in the 
postally 
used and 
K.G. V sets 
Remember, they 
are all obsolete 
and rising in 
price, secure 
them while our 
stocks last. Com 
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request 





Now is. the 


time to com- 
plete before prices 
again rise. Cata- 


logue of the Jubilee 
stamps and varieties, 
mint and 
request 


Complete your set 

used on at to-day’s low 
prices ! Let us know 
your missing items 

Write for cur Catalogue and Handbook, in JUBILEES or 

** How to Start a Stamp Collection,’ etc. CORONATIONS 

94 pages, fully illustrated. Offers of all and we will make 

the above, and numerous other attractive you a special price 

bargains, sets, single stamps, single-country tocomplete your set 

collections, packets and albums, etc., in fact, 

everything to start you on this marvellous 

hobby. This wonderful book—FREE. 


<> He A.WALLACE 


| NO 94.OLD BROAD ST.LONDON, EC.2. Phone:NAT 799 2(2 unt) 














STAMP COLLECTORS DON’T WORRY! 















Long venings bright ITs yjoyment for 

stamy ors rries 1 at w lost 
to youll you wiil start l ng stamps t la 

different post 

3 genuine stamps free 

Details of larger and smaller collections, albums and all 





a war price hist 


DAVID FIELD, LTD., 
7, VIGO STREET, REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 











BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT ird to 

Ath OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE !! 
@ BARGAINS — 500 different Br. 10/-; 
1,000 40/-; 2,000 155/.; 4,000 €45. 

EDMUND EASTICK, 

22, BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


Colonials 
3,000 €18; 











STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at od 
in the t/- discount off catalogue prices 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 














The Art of the Postage Stam 











MONG the many new stamps issued last month is a 
series of eight anti-tuberculosis charity stamps issued 
by Belgium. In both design and printing they are well 
up to the high standard set by previous Belgium charity 
issues and are printed in photogravure. The designs show 
the belfries of various Belgium cathe- 
drals, including those at Bruges, Mons 
and Namur. 

In spite of war the Christmas charity 
stamps from Switzerland, Holland and 
Luxemburg have all been issued this 
year. The first two have already been 
described, but details have not been 
given of the Luxemburg set. There 
are three different designs, showing 
portraits of Prince Jean, Prince Felix 
and the Grand Duchess Charlotte. The 
stamps were also issued in the form of 
a miniature sheet, with a face value 
of tro francs. Although fairly large quantities were 
printed of the low values, there were only 50,000 copies 
of each of the high values. 

The Danish Post Office has issued two Red Cross stamps 
showing a half-length picture of Queen Alexandrine, who 
is patron of the Red Cross Society of Denmark. This is 
the first time a portrait of the Queen of Denmark has 
appeared on a postage stamp. 

The United States Post Office has issued a 3 cents 
stamp to commemorate the fiftieth anniversaries of the 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Washington. The design of the stamp shows a map of 
part of the United States with the four States com- 
memorated and the Canadian 
border adjoining them. The general 
appearance of the stamp gives the 
impression of washing hanging on a 
clothes-line, and this resemblance 
resulted in an American manufac- 
turer of washing- blue issuing a 
label caricaturing the stamp. 

Much interest has been aroused 
in this country and the United 
States by the issue of the first 
war provisional by Newfoundland. 
Apparently a boat carrying sup 
plies of 2 cents and 4 cents. postage 
stamps was held up in the Atlantic, THE 
and the Newfoundland Postmaster 
General, fearing a shortage of these two denominations, 
surcharged copies of the 5 cents Royal Visit stamp, and the 
provisionals were first put on sale on Nov. 20. In this 
country the stamps are already fetching as much as twenty 
times face value. One particularly interesting fact is that 
in every sheet of 4-cents stamps one stamp was In error 
surcharged * 4 CENTL” instead of “4 CENTS.” 

A series of stamps commemorating famous Americans 
will appear at intervals from Jan. 29 to the end of next 
October. The designs will include 
authors, educationalists, scientists, 
including Longfellow, 

Graham Bell. 


LELGIUM: 
BRUGES CATHEDRAL 





LUXEMBURG 


GRAND DucnHess 
CHARLOTTE. 


famous American 
composers, artists 
Whistler and 


and inventors, 


Among the alterations in colonial 
postage stamps foreshadowed for the 
near future are changes to the present 
Fiji stamps Slight changes will be 
made in the twopenny and sixpenny 
values, the three-halfpenny value will 
show a Fijian sitting in a canoe, and 
the colour of the fivepenny stamp will 
be changed The war has resulted in 
various adjustments in colonial postal 
rates, and for 





his reason new values 


will be required The Fiji 


DeNMAKK > QUEE Post Office 

ALEXANDRINI is to issue a 1s, 5d. stamp showing 

a portrait of the King and the arms 

of the colony, while there will be a new 1s. 3d. denomination 
for Nigeria 

A pair of air-mail stamps for Afghanistan were recently 

issued. There was a § p. orange and a top. pale blue; 


both of which showed an aeroplane flying over Kabul 

A number of Danzig stamps have been surcharged on 
account of the alterations in the currency and postal rates 
of that State since its annexation by Germany 


of the ‘ 


, and several 
Hindenburg "-type stamps of Germany have been 


over-printed for use in German-occupied Poland The 
Germans have also issued two newspaper stamps, a pf 
green and a to pf. brown, showing a postman running across 


world and 
from his postbag 

On Jan. 10 the centenary of 
celebrated in London by 
a dinner and a 
exhibition arranged by 
the Postal Histor. 
Society On Mav 4-f 
next the twentv-sevent! 
Philatelic 


a map of the ipparently reading a magazine 


pe nnv 


postage was 


small 


UNDLAND #5 


Congress ot 





Great Britain will be 

held at Bournem tl 

and a small exhit n ea area pe 

of British stamps wi Tur First War PROVISIONAL.’ 

be organised in conne 

tion with the Congress \ll admission fees will be sent to 

the British Red Cross The Postmaster-General announces 

that he will issue in May a special erie of postage 

stamps of the lower denominations to commemorate the 

centenary of the first adhesive postage stamps 

The Stamp f Denmar and N ndland reprodu m th page 
st F 


were lent wrt David eld, Lid { Wigo Street 


Selling 
| Stamps 


| 








If you have stamps to sell, you 
will receive more if you sell 
through Harmer’s Bond Street 
Stamp Auctions, the World’s 
most famous stamp auctions. 


Harmer’s international reputation for fair 
dealing ensures satisfaction for vendor and 
buyer. That is why over 3,000 leading 
collectors in all parts of the World are 
regular and confident buyers at Harmer's 
Bond Street Stamp Auctions, and why 
almost all the “ great" collections that 
come into the market are placed with 
Harmer’s of Bond Street for dispersal. 


Harmer's sold the World-famous * Hind" 
collection and realised over £140,000—the 
Mauritius portion realised over £33,000 in 
one afternoon, a World's record for a 
single sale. The same expert service that 
achieved those big figures is available 
for the vendor of a single foreign stamp. 
If you have stamps to sell, write for our leaflet 
“Selling Stamps by Auction,’’ and our 40-page 
Annual Resumé. Both are free. Better still, call 
at Bond Street and talk matters over with us. 
Early Spring selling dates can be fixed and liberal 
advances will be made, pending sale if desired 


If you are interested in buying, ask also 
for catalogues of forthcoming sales 


H. R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 
(Established over 50 years) 
131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 0218 (3 lines) 
** Phistamsel, Wesdo, London 


Telegrams: 











JUST PUBLISHED 


An interesting and comprehensive aid to stamp 
collecting. 


WHITFIELD KING’S 


1940 PRICE LIST 
190 PAGES 


STAMPS FROM ALL OVER THE 
WORLD 


Thousands of sets, hundreds of packets, Air Mail 
flown covers, miniature souvenir sheets. Some- 
thing to interest everyone. 


MAKE suRE NOW oF your copy 
IT'S FREE! 


TO KNOW MORE ABOUT STAMPS 
YOU NEED 
THE 


STANDARD CATALOGUE 
OF POSTAGE STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD 
4940 EDITION 
NOW ON SALE 
All the World's Postage Stamps since 1840 clearly 


and accurately described without complications 
Simple in layout and easy to understand. 
970 pages. 7640 illustrations. 
5. U.S.A. & CANADA 
ad $1.50 POST FREE 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 1869 





POSTAGE éd. EXTRA 
ABROAD 10d. 
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